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Botes. 
CHAUCER'S ‘ANELIDA AND ARCITE,’ 

I offer the following suggestions in the hope 
that they may be of value in throwing some light 
on the obscurity that surrounds Chaucer’s ‘ Anelida 
and Arcite.’ The subject of the fragment is briefly 
this. Anelida, a young rnd of the highest rank, 
is basely deserted by the faithless knight Arcite, who 
has fallen desperately in love with another woman. 
The peculiar way in which this story is dovetailed 
into the Theseus legend, Chaucer’s mystification as 
to a Latin original from which he professes to have 
derived his story, and the tone of sarcasm which 
seems to characterize certain passages in the poem, 
afford ground for the suspicion that the work may 
have had some reference to recent incidents in real 
life. It happens that history records a remarkable 
Court scandal, which not only may have suggested 
his subject to Chaucer, but may also have been the 
immediate occasion of the poem. Under date 
1387, the following passage occurs in Walsingham’s 
* History ’:— 


* Accidit his diebus, ut Robertus de Veer, elatus de 
honoribus quos Rex impendebat eidem, jugiter suam 
repudiaret uxorem, juvenculam nobilem atque pulchram, 

tam de illustris Edwardi Regis filia, Isabella ; et aliam 

ret, que cum Regina Anna venerat de Boemia, ut 
fertur, cujusdam sellarii filiam, ignobilem prorsus atque 
fedam; ob quam causam magna su t oceasio scan- 
dalorum : cvjus nomen erat, in vulgari idiomate, ‘ Laun- 
cecrona.’ Favebat sibi in his omnibus ipse Rex...... — 
Waals., ‘ Hist. Angl.,’ ed. Riley, ii, p. 160. 


of Communion Table—Maioli— | K: 


Moreover, according to Froissart, the Duke of 
Treland 
“was 80 tly enamoured with one of the queen's 
damecle, exiled the Landgravine, that he could never quit 
her. She wasa tolerably handsome, pleasant lady, whom 
the queen had brought with her from Bohem The 
Duke of Ireland loved her with such ardour that he was 
desirous of making her, if possible, his duchess by 
marriage, He took great pains to obtain a divorce from 
his present duchess......from Urban VI., whom the Eng- 
lish and Germans acknowledged as Pope, All the good 
— of England were much astonished and shocked 
at this; for the duchess was So of the gallant 
ing Edward and the excellent Queen Philippa, 
the daughter of the Princess Isabella......Smitten 
blinded by his love, he was every means to obtain 
a divorce, and had promised the lady be would make her 
his wife, if he had the king and queen’s consent, and a- 
dispensation from Rome, which the Pope would not dare 
refuse him, for his present lady was a Clementist, and 
the Lord de Coucy, ber father, had made war in Italy 
for Clement, against Urban...... Thus was be urging on 
matters according to his promise to the Landgravine of 
Bohemia, and would not have any connexion with his 
wife by legal marriage.”—Froissart, Johnes edi 
bk, iii. ch. Ixxxi.; see also ch. lxxviii, 

Froissart’s account of the scandal is faller than 
Walsingham’s, and, in view of the bias of the latter, 
is perhaps more trustworthy. The new duchess 
could hardly have been base-born, and the name 
given in vulgari idiomate—Launcecrona— 
seems to be a corruption of, or possibly a u 
her German title mentioned by Froissart. E In the 
‘ Chronicon Anglis’ (ed. E. M. Thompson, p. 378) 
her name, in suo idiomate, is given as Launcrona, 
which is a nearer approximation to the German 
word. The divorced duchess, named Philippa, 
was born in 1367 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ “ Isabella ”), 
by no means that Chaucer 

ertook the poem as an eloquent poetic appeal, 
in order to move the Court to active interference 
in, as well as to sympathy with, the cause of 
Philippa, and that the work, taken up, perhaps, at 
short notice, was abruptly abandoned by him when 
it was known that the duke had definitely applied 
for a divorce. From the course of Walsingham’s 
narrative I infer that the divorce and second 
marriage took place in the early part of 1387.* As 
some time must necessarily have elapsed before the 
Papal dispensation could have been obtained, we 
may perhaps assign the poem to the year 1386, the 
date to which, I believe, it has been tentatively 
assigned by Koch, 
So far as I know, there is no ascertained fact in 
relation to Chaucer's life or literary work which 
would in any way invalidate the hypothesis here 
submitted. On the other hand, there are con- 
siderations which give a colour of probability to 
the hypothesis. 
1. The case a to have created a great 
sensation at the time, and to have given rise to 
angry feelings in certain quarters. To Chaucer 


* Dugdale gives 1388, erroneously. 
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the matter would have been of deepinterest. His 

own feelings must have been stirred by the scandal- 

ous treatment accorded to a granddaughter of the 

Edward and Philippa, bis former patrons and 
factors ; while to his sensitiveness as an artist 

the pathos of the poor lady’s situation must have 
stirring subject for poetic treatment. 

e experiences of Philippe—so similar to Anelida’s 
—may well have been the inspiring source of the 
*Compleynt’ of the latter, in which, if I may say 
so, Chaucer appears to have concentrated much of 
his power, for, besides being his chef-d’ceuvre in 
ingenious versification, it exhibits intense pathos, 
and, in its presentment of heart and mind in con- 
flict and of the play and transition of various 
emotions, it is one of the best examples he has left 
us of his genuine dramatic ability. 

2. Anelida may be regarded as a rait of 
Philippa; they are both young, beatiful, and 
of the highest rank. It is perbaps significant that 
Anelida is said to be “of twenty yer of elde” (1. 78), 
for this happens to be the age of Philippa at the 
period referred to. 

3. It is worthy of notice that Anelida is styled 
the “ Quene of Ermony” (=Armenia). About the 
time we are dealing with the unfortunate Leon, 
King of Armenia, who had been deprived of his 
kingdom by the Saracens and had found an asylum 
in Paris, visited England in order to arrange a 

between the kingdoms of France and Eng- 
ae igh he, apparently, wished to secure the united 
support of the two countries in an effort to recover 
his kingdom. He failed in his mission, but was 
granted a pension by King Richard. He made an 
attempt to visit England a second time, but was 
refused a safe-conduct (Wals., ‘ Hist. Angl.,’ and 
Frois., bk. iii. ch. xxii., xxiv., xliii,), These events, 
according to Walsingham, occurred in 1386, and 
therefore must have been almost coincident with 
the events leading to Philippa’s divorce in 1387. 
The misfortunes of the king must have been a topic 
of general interest at the time, and this perhaps 
would explain Chaucer’s description of Anelida as 
the “ Quene of Ermony,” for under this expression 
there may lie the suggestion that she, too, had been 
deprived of her sovereign rights by the infidel, and 
that her cause called urgently for the intervention 
of 

4. There is perhaps a special appropriateness in 
Chaucer's language in ll. 183-187 of the poem, in 
which he describes the “newe lady” as putting 
Arcite through bis paces and handling him as 
skilfully as she would her horse. History informs 
us that the side-saddle came into England with 
Queen Anne and her Bohemians, and it is possible 
that the Landgravine who so captivated Robert de 
Vere was an woman. The 
matter is not demonstration, 
bat I attention to Walsingham’s lan- 
guage, in which, possibly, there is an indication 


that the lady belonged to the genus “horsey.” In 
the passage above quoted is described as 
** seliarii filia.” In D’Arnis one of the meanings 
assigned to sellarius is ‘‘sellarum confector,” 
‘‘sellier”; and in the ‘Oatbolicon Anglicum’ 
“sadyller” is glossed sellarius. If Walsingham 
means to describe her as a “ saddler’s daughter,” 
may we not see in this expression an illustration 
of the perversion that often takes place when 
statements are transmitted through the distorting 
medium of gossip? The lady may bave been 
spoken of—let us say—as one who knew all about 
“ saddles,” or as one who had brought the new 
saddle from her fatherland, and this, in the mouths 
of the ignorant or biassed, might easily have been 
perverted into the rumour recorded by the St, 
Albans chronicler. I should add that in the 
‘Chronicon Anglis’ (p. 378) she is called a 
** cellarii filia,” but “ sellarii” is Riley’s reading in 
both Walsingham’s ‘ History’ and the ‘ Ypodigma 
Neustrix.’ J. B. 
Madras, South India. 


CHALICE OF WILLIAM OF WICKHAM WITH 
RIVETT FAMILY OF SUFFOLK. 

Sir R. Gipps, in his account of old Suffolk 
families, circa 1660 (British Museum MS. Depart- 
ment), republished in Proceedings of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archmology, 1893, refers, in his 
account of this ancient family, to the chalice given 
them by William of Wickham, of which a fuller 
account appears in the Davy MS. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 19,146), taken from Ryce’s ‘Suffolk.’ The 
extract is given below :— 

“ Nov? 12th, 1656. Mr. George Revet, Uncle to the 
Heire, shewed me in Bildeston Hall a very faire Cup, 
or Chalice, given to theire Ffamily by William of Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, in the Time of the Reigne 
of K. Edward, and told mee of a Priviledge belonging 
to theire Ffamily—that any sonne of that Ffamily sent to 
Winchester Schoole is there from the time of Coming to 
have * Victum, vestitum et omnia necessaria,’ and then 
to be preferred in New Colledge in Oxford, which was 
founded by the eaide William Wickham. The Sonne of 
a Daughter of that flamily was sent thither not many 
Yeares since who challenged, and enjoyed that benefit.” 

The “ priviledge” is explained by the family 
being founder’s kin, and the name, I find, is so 
included in Winchester and New College records. 

I am anxious to trace, with the assistance of your 
readers, the chalice referred to above. It probably 
bears the bishop’s arms, and those of Rivett, 
Argent, three bars sable, in chief as many trivets 
of the last, quartering Per pale, argent and sable, 
on a chevron between three , as many 
martlets, all counterchanged. 

In regard to the arms as given above, I would 
refer to a note by F. S. Growsr, Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. v. 188, so far back 
as March, 1858, a portion of which, for convenience 
of reference, is extracted below :— 
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“ Tho it is not an uncommon thing to find the 
same family using two or more different crests, instances 
of coat armour entirely different in character, yet borne 
by the same person, and in conjunction with the same 
crest, are, I believe, somewhat rare. One example, 
at least, of such a custom has received the highest 
heraldic sanction, for the following igree has been 
extracted from three MSS. of Heralds’ Visitations in the 
Bodleian and Queen’s College Library, Oxford, viz., 
Camden's, in 1619, for Cambri ire, and Harvey's, in 
1561, for Suffolk.” 

Here follow the pedigrees, and the arms, as 
given above, quartered. Now if the family bore 
two separate coats, the quartering would not appear 
to be correct. Yet the arms, so quartered, are to 
be found on many of the monuments of the family, 
¢g., on the monument to Sir Thomas Rivett, 1582, 
in Chippenham Church, Cambs, impaled with 
those of his wife, daughter of the first Lord Paget, 
K.G., of Beaudesert, and on the tomb (1615) of 
their daughter, Anne, wife of the fifth Lord 
Windsor, in the chancel of the church of Stoke 
by Nayland, Suffolk; on that of John Revett 
(1671) in Brandeston Church, Suffolk; on the 
communion plate given by John Revett to the 
same church in 1710; and on many other monu- 
ments of the family in Suffolk, &c. 

An explanation of the two coats, as invited in 
the query of 1858 quoted above, has not yet been 
given. I should be glad of information, also, as 
to how two separate coats should be borne, sup- 
posing the quartering to be incorrect. 

The family, which once held many manors in 
Suffolk, is now, so far as I can ascertain, extinct 
there—certainly no longer holds any manors. The 
many manors held by Sir Thomas Rivett—includ- 
ing, apparently, Tendring Hall, the Welsh manors, 
and that of Woodhall, granted to his father by 
Queen Elizabeth on her visit to him at Onehouse 
Hall—passed out of the family on the marriage of 
Sir Thomas’s daughter, Anne, with the fifth Lord 
Windsor. The Brandeston branch died out in 1830, 
the property got into Chancery, and Brandeston 
Hall was purchased by the late Mr. W. Austin, 
Q.0., whose family still hold, and who have most 
carefully and generously preserved, all the relics of 
the Rivett family in Brandeston. 

Sir Thomas Rivett’s younger brother, William, 
settled in Derbyshire. His grandson, Thomas, 
was Mayor of Derby in 1715, and the latter’s son, 
Thomas, was M.P. and High Sheriff in 1745. The 
member's daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1769 
General Carnac, M.P. for Leominster and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, She is known by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's celebrated portrait and the 
beautiful engraving by Smith of the picture. The 
eer dying without issue, left his property to 


wife’s brother, James Rivett, Governor of 


Bombay, who assumed by sign-manual, in 1800, 
the name and arms of Carnac, in addition to those 
of Rivett. The latter’s son, Sir James Rivett- 
Carnac, Bart., M-P., was also Governor of Bombay, 


and the members of this branch of the family, of 
which I am a cadet, are, so far as I can asce 

the only representatives of the old Suffolk family 
of Ryvet, Revett, or Rivett, as the name is to be 
found spelt on the old monuments throughout the 
county. 

The above notes are chiefly taken from the Davy 
MS. (Brit. Museum Add. 19,146), which contains, 
together with memoirs of many of the old Suffolk 
families, a very full account and igree of the 
Rivetts, with extracts from the Heralds’ Visitations, 
&c., and which shows many of the branches extinct. 

There may, however, be members of the family 
scattered over the country, and from them and 
others I should be glad to receive information 
relating to the records or portraits of the several 
branches, with a view to the publication of a brief 
memoir. I have already traced at least one Van- 
dyke of the family in Suffolk, and find that Lord 
Windsor has a portrait of his ancestor Lady 
Rivett. . H. Rivert-Carwac 
Colonel, A.D.0. to H.M. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau, Switzerland. 


FARNHURST, SUSSEX, 


The name of this village in the west of Sussex 
has been altered within the last forty or fifty years 
to Fernhurst, in which form it — inscribed 
at the entrance of the village, where the road 
leading to the church turns off from the high road 
from Chichester to Haslemere and London. The 
village proper is situated in the lower ground where 
the ancient church and a 
cottages, with the parsonage house on the slope 
the hill above, disclose the site of the village as it 
was before the new road was made on the higher 
ground above. I have known the place for more 
years than I care to say, and have stayed at the 
parsonage house when the Rev. Mr. Spelman Carey 
was perpetual curate. At that time no one ever 
thought of saying anything but Farnhurst ; and 
there is a monument in the churchyard near Mr. 
Carey’s grave, belonging to the early years of the 
present century, where the person buried is de- 
scribed as of Farnburst. orsfield’s ‘Sussex 
gives Farnherst or Farnhurst, a chapelry belonging 
to the nunnery of Easebourne. My recollection 
leads me to believe the name was changed to Fern- 
hurst on the supposition that it was derived from 
fearn, filix, fern. Whether it was thought that 
the numerous places and surnames beginning with 
Farn ought to be changed likewise, I do not 
know I do not believe Farn is filix, fern. In 
O’Reilly’s ‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ fearn is given 
as the alder, and this derivation is much more 
suitable to the low-lying situation of the village, 
where it is unlikely fern was growing when the place 

uired its name. A friend supplies me with the 
following extract from Joyce’s ‘ Irish Notes’:— 
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“ This tree, the alder, is called fearn (farn) in Irish; 
but in the present s the diminutive fearnog 
‘jarnog) is always used. he syllables farnog, fern, 
ound in names in every part of Ireland, denote the pre- 
valence of this tree, ¢.g., Farnagh, Fernagh, and Ferney, 
denoting a place producing alders. In the celebrated 
territory of Farney, in Monaghan (formerly Fearnmagh, 
Alder Plain), even so late as the seventeenth century 
alder woods remained in considerable abundance,” 


I strongly suspect the above extract would be 

nd to suggest the true derivation of the syl- 
lable farn in Farnham, Farnworth, Farncombe 
(see report of a trial, Price v. Fearncombe & Co., 
Standard of 5 Feb. this year), Farnborough, Farn- 
hurst, and other similarly named places. The 
remark made by one of your recent correspondents, 
writing on the pronunciation of place-names, seems 
highly opportune, and I should like to quote it: 
“T strongly object to any tinkering of place-names 
to make them fit in with the very little yet known 
about local etymology.” 

I fear an attempt has been made to alter the 
names of Mottistone (a place in the Isle of Wight 
the derivation of which seems clear ; a friend tells 
me he photographed the mote stone in a hollow 
near the village), of Yardley in Herts, Leatherhead, 
and probably many other places. The ‘ Clergy 
List’ stands, I fear, alone in preserving Farnhurst. 
Possibly the authorities and residents at Farnhurst 
may yet be induced to discard what, if I were not 
afraid of offending some one, I should call the 
corruption of farn to fern. Attempts are now 
being made to change the name of Hanwell, in 
Middlesex, to Elthorn, the object in this case 
being to dissociate the place from the adjoining 
lunatic asylum. I hope they may fail. 

8. ArnorT. 


“ Brepstaves.”—In spite of much discussion, the 
exact object of the ‘‘ bedstaves” noticed in seven- 
teenth century literature still seems obscure. The 
*New English Dictionary’ is content with the 
definition, ‘‘ A staff or stick used in some way 
about a bed,” but the article summarizes the differ- 
ent theories carefully. Dismissing as uncorrobo- 
rated Dr. Johnson’s explanation, “ A wooden pin 
stuck anciently on sides of the bedstead to hold 
the clothes from slipping on either side,” Dr. 
Murray adds two recognized explanations : (1) “The 
stout sticks or staves laid (loose) across the bed- 
stocks in old wooden bedsteads, to sup the 
bedding (the precursors of the modern ‘ laths’), are 
in Scotland called bed-rungs (rung =staff, cudgel), 
and in some parts of England bedsticks: they often 
served as improvised yo ped (2) “* When a bed 
is fixed in a recess, a stick or staff is used to help 


in making it, and sometimes called a bedstick.” 

I suggest that there were two kinds of bedstaves, 
suited to the two uses here noticed ; and that the 
use a8 & weapon was connected with the second 


explanation, not the first, offered by Dr. Murray. 


A print of the old French artist Abraham Bosse 
helps to elucidate the point. A series of nineteen 
plates, representing scenes in married life, was 
engraved from his designs by J. Le Blond and 
M. Tavernier at Paris in 1633. A bedroom scene, 
engraved by Tavernier, under the title of ‘La 
Nourrice,’ shows a nurse on the left swathing a 
child; the mother sits beside her, rolling-up linen 
bandages. In the foreground on the left a servant 
warms the cradle in front of the fire; and in the 
background on the right another servant has just 
finished making the bed, which occupies one corner 
of the room. She reaches over the bed with a 
stick, which she is using to beat or smooth the 
coverlet. A seventeenth century print actually 
showing the bedstaff in use is a piece of evidence 
which I think has been overlooked ; for though 
this detail of the bedmaker was reproduced in 
T. Wright’s ‘ History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages’ 
(Lond., 1862), no comment was made upon the 
stick, and no allusion to the well-known standard 
of velocity, “In the twinkling of a bedstaff.” 

The earliest quotation in Murray is from ‘Gesner’s 
Jewel of Health,’ 1576, “Starring it well about 
with a short bedde staffe.” The epithet “short” 
gives a clue. May not this have been the stick 
used for bedmaking, as in the French engraving ? 
The species of bedstaff which served as a primitive 
lath would require to be of greater length. For 
this reason it would be less serviceable as a 
weapon ; Bobadill would hardly have called for 
one to practise a bout in fencing, and the bedrooms 
in his humble lodgings at the water-carrier’s would 
not contain an excessive supply ; and the act of 

lling one out from underneath the bedding could 

ly be described as “twinkling.” But the 
shorter stick 7, stand near the bed, 
ready to hand if needed for other purposes. 

On the other hand, Dr. Murray’s quotation from 
Alleyn’s will, 1626, where “three dozen of bed- 
staves’ are mentioned as part of the furniture in 
‘*the twelve poor schollars chamber,” proves the 
existence of the larger bedstick ; if not, the bolster- 
fights of the modern schoolboy would be tame sport 
com with the opportunities of diversion held 
out to the “‘ twelve poor schollars,” 

Percy Simpsor. 


Rosert Burys.—I have an hitherto unknown 
portrait of Burns as he a) about the age of 
twenty-three, showing his fine swarthy countenance 
and large brown eye, altogether a very extraordinary 
realization of the poet. The late owner said of it 
“he had a portrait of the poet that would put 
them all out” (that is all the other portraits). 
These words he uttered in the hearing of the 
present possessor and others. It has evidently 
been done in Ayrshire by some strolling artist of 
considerable merit, with a quick > to catch the 
strong characteristic likeness of man in his 
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native grandeur. During Burns’s time there were 
many able artists who travelled about, and it has 
evidently been done by such a one. It is painted 
on a small piece of canvas about twelve by eight 
inches, brown and with 
, and the present possessor bought it at an 
cation without knowing what he had got, and 
thinking nothing of it at the time. But as he 
began from time to time to look at it he became 
very much alive to the interest of the face. The 
is represented in the dress it was evidently 
habit to wear; but it is the face which forms 
the overwhelming attraction. If the theory of its 
t possessor be correct, then, indeed, the 
ft owner's words are strictly accurate, and 
the world can now look on the face of that great 

man with complete satisfaction. 

W. G. Parrersoy. 
54, George Street, Edinburgh. 


Cuatmers’s Dictionary.’ — 
I have hinted, occasionally, my belief that this 
work is somewhat under-rated by up-to-date 
i . Now the time for justice seems 
to bave arrived. Thirty years ago Mr. Matthew 
Arnold sought for an ‘‘ Academy,” ‘‘to free us 
from the scandal of such biographical dictionaries 
as Obalmers’s”; and now Mr. Sidney Lee himself, 
in his lecture on ‘ National Biography,’ actually 
calls this despised work ‘‘a very respectable com- 

ilation.” Poor Chalmers! he has found a Sir 

ubert Stanley at last. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Rereatine Rirtes. (See 8 8. iv. 446.)—The 
King of Denmark’s “ sort of new invented Guns, 
which being but once charged, will discharge many 
times one after another,” in 1657, would seem to 
have had rivals about the same period. Pepys 
twice refers to such. On 3 July, 1662, when “at 
the Dolphin with the Officers of the Ordnance,” 
‘after dinner was brought to Sir W. Compton a 
gun to discharge seven times, the best of all devices 
that ever I saw, and very serviceable, and not a 
bawble ; for it is much approved of, and many 
thereof made.” And on 4 March, 1663/4, he 
mentioned ‘‘a new-fashion gun to shoot often, 
one after another.” Atrrep F, Rossiys. 


A Patmmpsest Brass at MippLE- 
sEx.—In the church of Cranford there is a loose 
brass plate bearing this inscription :— 

“Here under lyeth the bodye of Nicolas Bownell late 
the sonne of Thomas Bownell and brother to Mardo- 
cheus Bownell parson of this Church who decessed the 
xvi daye of Sep , 1681.” 

The reverse was covered with dirt and pitch, by 
which means the brass had originally been set in 
its slab, Upon scraping the dirt and pitch, I found 


(c. 1470), the letters of which were composed of more 
or less straight lines. The words were very diffi- 
cult to decipher, and I could only make out the 
following, with the aid of two or three Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries :— 

Cordis ——- —— auceperit attox. 

Bellua passori non juste dolor obitu hujus 

Hec constant qui parce senex dampnis laceratus 

Ab gravioribus —— plenissimus evo. 

The topmost half of the first line and the bottom 
half of the last line are respectively wanting. 

In Brewer's ‘ London and Middlesex,’ 1816, in 
the account of Cranford Church, mention is made 
that “ among several tombstones on the floor of the 
chancel is that of Nicholas Bownell (1581) with his 
effigies in brass.” Now for many years the chancel 
floor had been boarded over, until recently the 
boards were taken up for the purpose of setting 
the floor with tiles. Theslab bearing the matrix of 
the Bownell brass was found, but at the same time 
it was discovered that immediately the workmen 
attempted to move it, the whole of the vault under- 
neath began to give way, showing that the grave 
was never filled in, only a stone on top being con- 
sidered n . What a source of discomfort 
to the worshippers it must have been at that time! 
Some four years ago a small piece of the effigy, 
about two inches square, was picked up in the 
churchyard, but unhappily it cannot now be found. 
The inscription will now be placed in a wooden 
frame and suspended by short chains to the chancel 
wall. The brass of Mardocheus Bownell, the 
brother to Nicolas Bownell, and “parson” of the 
church, curiously enough, is in the neigh 
church of Heston. Of the brass his effigy 
inscription have disappeared, but there remains the 
portion showing his wife lying in a bedstead—a 
genuine four-poster—with a chrism child on her 
bosom, signifying that she died in childbirth. 

Ernert Brand. 

98, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


“ AppeyEp.”—This atrocious word as a verb 
appeared in Truth, 23 Jan. :— 

“In late years we have had too many men honoured 
with a memorial in Westminster Abbey. I feally only 
know one man alive who ought when he dies to be 


*‘abbeyed,’ 
While sympathizing with the sentiment, it is to be 
hoped it may be better expressed. AYEARR; 


Sr. Mary Wootwors.—The following may 
account for the odd name of this church, if it is 
not already known. Henry VII., on 13 Match, 
1498/9 (Chancery Privy Seals, 14 Henry VIL), 
granted to John Gryce, his apothecary, a tenement 
in Barbynder Lane, in the parish of St. 
Ulnorum, abutting on the south on the churchy 
of St. Stephen “in Walbrok,” and on the north 
on the king’s highway. The same man, styled 


there was a portion of a black-letter inscription 


“‘ Sergeant of oure Confectionary,” had a grant on 
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27 July, 1500 (15 Henry VII.), of house in of 
; ich 
Lane in the citie of London, GA, uve bin wenden ten. 
Lambe. + © | white powder, and bad him give 2 or 3 grains of it to 


Fairy Powper.—I shall be glad if any one 
can localize the following story, which is repeated 
by John Webster, Practitioner in Physick, in 
The Displaying of su Witchoraft’ (1677), 
pp. 300-302. rant Hotham was a Yorkshire- 
man, and Webster was resident in the West 
Riding, and probably ‘‘ Yorkshire too ":— 

“To these [histories)......we shall add one both for 
the oddness and strangeness of it, as also because it 

ed in my time, and I was both eye and ear witness 
of the trial of the person accused. And first take a hint 
of it from the pen of Durant Hothaw, in his learned 
Epistle to the I sterium magnum of Jacob Bohemen 
upon Genesis in these words : ‘There was (he saith) as 
I have heard the story credibly re in this Country 
a Man apprehended for suspicion for Witchcraft, he was 
of that sort we call white Witches, which are such as 
do cures beyond the ordinary reasons and deductions of 
our usual practitioners, and are supposed (and most part 
of them truly) to do the same by the ministration of 
irits (from whence under their noble favours, most 
Sciences at first grew) and therefore are by good reason 
provided against by our Civil Laws, as being ways full 
of danger and deceit, and scarce ever otherwise obtained 
than by a devillish compact of the exchange of one’s 
Soul to that assistant spirit, for the honour of its Mounte- 
bankery. What this man did was with a white powder 
which, he said, he received from the Fairies, and that 
going to a Hill he knocked three times, and the Hill 
opened, and he had access to, and converse with a visible 
people; and offered, that if any Gentleman present 
would either go himself in person, or sent his servant, 
he would conduct them thither, and show them the place 
and persons from whom he had his skill.’ To this I 
shall only add thus much, that the man was accused for 
invoking and calling upon evil spirits, and was a ve 
simple and illiterate person to any man’s judgment, a 
had been formerly very poor, but had gotten some pretty 
little meanes to maintain himself, his Wife and diverse 
small children, by his cures done with this white powder, 
of which there were sufficient proofs; and the Judge 
asking him how he came by the powder, he told a story 
to this effect. ‘That one night before the day was gone, 
as he was home from his labour, being very sad 
and full of heavy thoughts, not knowing how to get meat 
and drink for his Wife and Children, he met a fair Woman 
in fine cloaths, who asked him why he was so sad, and 
he told her it was by reason of his poverty, to which 
she said, that if he would follow her counsel she would 
help him to that which would serve to get him a good 
jiving 5 to which he said he would consent with all his 


time, she departed from him, and he went home, And 
the next night at the time appointed he duly waited, 
come and told him that 


hall, wherein was a Queen sitting in great state, and many 
om about her, and the Gentlewoman that brought 
im, presented him to the 


Queen, and she eaid he was 


any that were sick, and it would heal them, and so she 
brought him forth of the Hill, and so pn bape | And 
being asked by the Judge whether the p within the 
Hill, which he called a Hall, were light or dark, he said 
indifferent, as it is with us in the twilight; and bei 
asked how he got more powder, he said when he wan’ 
he went to that Hill, knocked three times, and said 
every time I am coming, I am coming, whereupon it 
opened, and he going in was conducted by the aforesaid 
oman to the Queen, and so bad more powder given 
him. This was the plain and simple story (however, it 
may be judged of) that he told before the Judge, the 
whole Court and the Jury, and there being no proof, but 
what cures he bad done to very many, the did acquit 
him: and I remember the Judge said, when all the 
evidence was beard, tbat if he were to assign his punish- 
ment, he should be whipped thence to Fairy-hall and 
did seem to judge it to be a delusion or an Imposture.’” 


E. G. 


Fay.—In a most interesting book I have just 
finished, ‘The Relief of Chitral,’ Younghusband 
(London, Macmillan & Oo., 1895), at p. 150 the 
followi occurs : “The enemy's position 
consisted of a line of —— blocking the roads 
from the river up to the alluvial fan on which they 
were placed.” I do not find the above use of the 
word fan in the exhaustive article in the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ J. B, Fremine. 


‘* Disoruntiep.”—I had always supposed this 
word to be a real Americanism, but find it quoted 
(i from Sir Philip Warwick) on p. 387 of Bailey's 
* Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D.’ F, J. P. 


James Toomson.— Writers on literature 
will have to come to an und ing regarding 
the personalities of the author of the ‘Seasons’ 
and the writer of the ‘City of Dreadful ~e 4 
Each is James Thomson, the poet, but the diffi- 
culty when ing of them is as great as the puzzle 
over the two Dromios. Then their merits are such 
that there is no possibility of applying to them the 
short and easy method that once served to distin- 
guish two youths in the same college classes ; for in 
the latter case the appellations ‘‘ Philosopher ” and 
“Ass” were amply descriptive and thoroughly 
just. The two Thomsons, however, are both poets, 
and the only distinction between them at present 
is that the elder is Thomson while the younger is 
James Thomson . That, however, will not 
and Thomson will be his name. Even now one is 
not always quite sure whether James Thomson is 
the poet of the ‘Seasons’ or the discoverer of the 
* City of Dreadful Night.’ For instance, in the 
Atheneum of 29 Feb. an account of a sale by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge includes re- 
ferences to Shirley, Johnson, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 
and others, and one item of the sale is ‘a series 


| 
| 
| _ Mass. 
that it should not be by any such ways, but by doing of 
good and curing of sick people; and so warning him 
strictly to meet her there the next night at the same | 
was we | came 60 otherwise missed of 
that benefit, that she intended to do unto him, and so 
bade him follow her and not be afraid. Thereupon she 
‘ led bim to a little Hill and she knocked three times, and 
the Hill opened, and they went in, and came toa fair | 
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of five letters in the autograph of James Thomson 

the poet.” As John Forster, R. L. Stevenson, and 
other moderns figure in the same record, dates are 
of no consequence, and it would seem that he 
would be a bold man who would decide as to the 
authorship of the letters in question. 


Ta 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
sames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Marnew.—Can the present representatives of 
the Mayhew family tell me anything about Thomas 
Mayhew, of Southampton? Born early in 1592, he 
came to America and settled at Watertown, Mass., 
in 1631. In 1641, James Foratt, agent of the 
Earl of Stirling, granted to Thomas Mayhew, of 
Watertown, antucket and two small islands 
adjacent, and later Martha’s Vineyard and the 
Elizabeth Islands, Of these Mr. Mayhew was 
constituted or. Who was this Thomas 


Mayhew what his 
D. B, Dana. 
lu, Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Avrnor Wantep.—I am anxious to discover 
the name of the author (or es the poem 
‘The Forty Christian Soldiers.’ piece (a 

lar one among reciters) describes an heroic 
in the time of the Roman Empire. 
Karateen Warp. 

Sir Wituiam Scrocos.—Are there any portraits 
of this notorious Lord Chief — 

. FR. B. 


James Suarp, of Kincarrochy, captain, recorded 
arms 1813 (Lyon Office). Is anything known of 
his descendants? I do not know where Kin- 
carrochy is. Any information will much oblige. 


Henry J. Scuarp. 
35, Rembrandt Square, 


Samvgt Perys.—Is there any copy, or anythi 
known of either words or music of the song . Beauty 
Retire,’ frequently referred to in the ‘ Diary’? 

Linpoum. 

[Lonp Braysrooxe 8, iii, 151, that the 
words are taken from D’Avcaant’s ‘Biege of Rhodes,” 
and that the music is supposed to be in the Pepysian 
Library.) 

Dory on Avctions.—In the early part of the 
century there was a duty on auction sales of one 


shilling in the nd, one moiety of which was 
usually paid by the vendor and the other moiety by 
the purchaser. Can any of your readers kindly 


tell me when this custom was commenced and 
when it was abolished? The announcement ap- 


peared in many of Mr. Christie's catalogues about 
the year 1805 ; but I am of the opinion that this 
tax was levied considerably before and for a long 
time after this period. In any case, the custom is 
interesting to us now that it has become antique. 
I should like to know also how the tax would be 
regulated in regard to articles which were “ bought 
in.” W. 
86, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. 


‘Suz Stoops to Conquer.’—What were the 
Grotto Gardens, referred to near the close of Act 
II.? What is the earliest example in literature 
of this ae “ No love lost between us” (Act 
IV.)? t is the meaning of hoiks in Oradock’s 
Epilogue to the play? O. 8. B. 

Jeanne v’Arc Lireratore.—The 
cultus of Joan of Arc having lately taken so wide a 
step forward in France, an Englishman is almost 
ashamed when unable to tell his Gallic neighbours, 
if they ask, what literature founded on her legends 
or history the British nation has to boast of. Oan 
‘N. & Q.’ put this answer in our mouths? 

PaLaMEDEs. 

Biarritz, 


“ Haoais.”—What is the origin of the Scotch 
word haggis ? H. 


an oole, 

He is said to have been the con of Samuel Hoole 
(an eminent watchmaker and inventor) and Sarah 
his wife, daughter to James Drury, whose family 
came from Warwickshire ? I should like particulars 
of the ancestry, with dates of Samuel Hoole and 
James Drury. Montacoug. 


‘Les Gentitsnommes 
in his diary, 2 March, 1850, says :— 

“I have been reading a book called ‘Les Gentils- 
hommes Chasseurs.’ The old régime would have been a 
fine thing if the world had been made only for gentle- 
men, and if gentlemen had been made only for hunting.” 
Who is the author of ‘ Les Gentilshommes 
Chasseurs’? Oompare Teufelsdrickh’s “Qui dum 
sub lana agebat, quinquies mille perdices plumbo 
confecit.” JonaTHaNn BovucuieEr. 


Capt. Coor’s ‘ Voraces.’—What edition con- 
tains the best maps and pictures and the most 
complete text ? THORNFIELD, 


“Park Bounps.”—Can any of your readers 

ive me information respecting the origin of 
the rights conferred by what is called “park 
bounds”? The rights themselves appear to extend 
over a narrow strip of land beyond the boundary 
of that to which they appertain ; and all trees grow- 
ing on such strip, with the right to cut and carry 
away the same, belong, so to speak, to the owner 


of the dominant tenement ; but £ can find no 
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mention of such things 
otherwise, I can get access 


Constance or Bevertey.—I saw the other day 

in a shop window a picture representing ‘The 

Trial of Constonse of Beverley.’ Who was she? 
BEVERLACENSIS. 


May Qurezw.— What were the ceremonies at the 
installation of a May queen in the times of Eliza- 
beth and James I.? I know the allusion in 
Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’; but was she ever 
carried aloft in her arbour processionally or other- 
wise? Where is the best account to be found? 

Ne Quip 


Lawrence Suirtey, Fourth Eart Ferrers 
(died 1760).—Is there any foundation for the oft- 
statement that he was permitted to be 


hanged with a sil instead of a hempen rope ? 
GFR. B. 


Carr. Perer Fisnrr.—I have in my possession 
a miniature water-colour of a relative, and an old 
letter mentions the picture as being “ Oapt. Peter 
Fisher, Governor, West Indies.” I should be 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could furnish 
me with any parti of the above-named Capt. 
Peter Fisher. TaSMANIENSIS, 


Sournwark M.P.s.—John Cholmley, a brewer, 
of Southwark, represented that borough in Parlia- 
ment from 1698 till his death in 1711, and Charles 
Cox, also a Southwark brewer, sat from 16965 till 


in any work, legal or 
to, 


IGMA, 


1713. The latter was knighted 21 Sept., 1709, | go, 
particulars of 


and died 13 June, 1727. Some 
these two M.P.s would be i 


W. D. Pink. 


Batperic or Baupry te Tevron.—I wish to 
discover the origin of Balderic or Baudry le Teuton, 
who lived about 1020. He is said to be descended 
in the male line from Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
the last titled descendant of Charlemagne. Balderic 
went to reside at the Court of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Several of his sons or grandsons were at 
Hastings and were the heads of the great families 
of Warrenne, Mortimer, De Courcey, and Neville. 
I shall feel obliged for 7. information on this 
subject. OMINICK Browne. 


Position of Communion Tasie.—Could any 
one tell me the names of those churches which 
retained after the time of Laud, and still retain, 
the custom of setting the communion table in the 
middle of the chancel ? 


Matou1.—M. Aimé Vingtrinier, in his ‘ Maioli 
et sa Famille,’ finds in the name a form of Mayol, 
**the name of the illustrious Provencal house of 
St.Mayol.” Is it possible that Maule,in Normandy, 
which gave its name to the family of the Earls of 
Panmure, also shows another form of the name ? 
References and information with regard to the St. 


Mayols and Maules will be welcomed. Is there 
any heraldic connexion ? Arruur Mayatt, 
ossley, Manchester. 


Oxrorp 1x Earty Trves.—In all the Hebrew 
contracts which I have examined, Oxford figures 
as Osenford, never Oxenford. Are we to deduce 
from this that Oxford is not the ford for oxen, but 
the ford of Oseney ? M. D. Davis. 


Tomas Mayn.—I an old folio dain 
interleaved and copiously annotated by its origi 
owner, whose name is thus recorded on the fly- 
leaf; “ Thomas Man, 1654, atatis30.” Particulars 
as to this “Man,” who was probably a Puritan 
divine of some standing, will oblige. O. Kuve, 

Torquay. 

ArmoriaL. — Since the m of Edward 
Walpole with Lucy Robsart, the Walpoles have 
ado} the crest of Robsart, a Saracen’s head, 
Had they previously any crest? If so, what was 
it? Enquirer, 


“ Scoroscorr.”—Under 13 Aug., 1664, Pepys 
has the following :— 

**Comes Mr. Reeve with a microscope and 
For the first I did give him 5/. 10s., a great price, but a 
most curious bauble it is, and he says, as good, nay the 
best he knows in England. The other he gives me, and 
is of value ; and a curious curiosity it is to discover objects 
in the dark with.” 
Is anything known of this instrument? It is 
interesting now that we have the X rays and 
G, H, Taompsoy, 
Alnwiek, 


Rowianp Stepman.—Calamy states that this 
Puritan divine, ejected in 1662, was born in Shrop- 
shire, and died chaplain to Lord Wharton, 14 Sept., 
1673. Where was he born, and when ; and where 
was he buried ? Whom did he marry ; and had he 
any issue? W. G. D. Friercusr, 

Michael's Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Vanweck, and Bracxetr.—I have 
before me a book- which belonged to George 
Moule, banker and solicitor, at Melksham, Wilts 
(father of the celebrated inventor and divine the 
Rev. Henry Moule, born 1801, died 1880), quarter. 
ing as follows: 1 and 4, Moule of Beds; 9%, 
Vanneck ; 3, Blackett. Could any of your corre. 
spondents tell me by what right he quartered these 
coats? Any particulars about George Moule, his 
ancestors or descendants, would be welcome. 


Cuas. A, Berwav. 
Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Tue Laset.—According to Burke’s ‘General 
Armory,’ edition of 1884, p. xii, the label argent, 
of three points, is reserved exclusively for the 
royal family. For other families any tincture, fur, 
or different metal can be used ; but colour must 
not lie upon colour, nor metal on metal ; a rule not 
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met with in other heraldic works as governing 
the label. Hence, then, if Burke is right, on a 
field of colour a gold label can be placed to differ 
the coat of a simple gentleman, while but silver is 
assigned to a prince, Y. 


“ NorTuumpriay,”—Can any reader inform me 
who wrote under this title in a Sunday paper 
(? Reynolds's) some years ago? Was it Reynolds 
himself ? T. BR. 


St. Bawwocx.— Martin, in his 
* Description of the Western Islands of Scotland’ 
(second edition, 1716), in speaking of the Island of 
Skye, writes: “Several families here bake the 
cake called St. Michael’s bannock.” This is done 
on the festival of St. Michael. Referring to the 
people of another island, Erisca, Martin writes : 

They have a general cavalcade on All Saints’ Day 
and then they bake St. Michael’s cake at night, 
and the family and strangers eat it at supper.” 
Could any of the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ say 
what this bannock, or cake, was, and if it is still 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


Ivy Lang axp THE AvuTHoRIzED Vension.— 
There is a tradition that, for some purpose con- 
nected with the tion of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, King James's Revisers used 
to meet in a room in Ivy Lane, still standing. 
Ivy Lane, as most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know, 
rons from Paternoster Row to Newgate Street, 
The main work of the Revisers was, of course, done 
at Westminster. Oan any reader throw light upon 
the tradition to which I refer ? R. Crank. 

Walthamstow. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
opixpa pév GAN’ Sos dxw. 
J. 


B. H. 
Erubuit; salva est res, 
Ricuarp H. Txorwrow, 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call his time bis own. 
Wm. Payne, 
The clouds of sickness cast no stain upon 
Her valleys and blue hills ; 
The Doubt, that assails all things, never won 
This faithful impulse of unfaithful wills. 
Quoted by Matthew Arnold in a letter of 1848. aR 


In the years fled 
Lips that are dead 
Sang me that song. 


He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Messenger of grief, perhaps, to thousands, and of joy to 
some, J. J, Rosserer. 
Strong as necessity Waugh starts away, 
Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day. 


Beylics, 


TRUE DATE OF THE FIRST EASTER. 
(8 S. viii. 465 ; ix, 135, 175, 256.) 

Mr. Lynn refers to the great deal he has 
written upon this subject. Well, it is evidence 
of his interest therein; what more it is su 
posed to show I do not quite follow. It cntaaly 
it is no reason for his allowing erroneous state- 
ments to go uncontradicted, if he can prove them 
to be such. Possibly he may think he has done 
this. I fear, however, that, at least, is a matter 
upon which opinion will be divided. Life is far 
too short for one to read all that may have been, 
or is, written on any subject, and I venture the 
opinion it would, in most cases, be a waste of 
time. However much Mr. Lrwn feels that he has 
written, he seems willing to add yet a little more, 
and I, for one, cannot find fault with his irre- 
pressible fondness for the subject ; nay, I hope he 
will endeavour to put me right when wrong. 

It is a fascinating question, and, as it appears 
to me, can be narrowed by simply starting from 
indisputable data, In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, Christ, when baptized, was 
within some weeks or months, or was actually 
thirty years of age 3 and this is proved by 
St. Luke stating that Christ was about thirty 
years of age when he began to teach. We have, 
therefore, to ews what year was the fifteenth of 
Tiberius. Tiberius died 16 March, a.D. 37, aged 
seventy-eight. He reigned twenty-two and a half 
years and twenty-six days.* Thus we find he 
began to reign about 1 Jan., 14, and, consequently, 
the year 28 would be the fifteenth year of his 
reign. This, of course, is the Roman year; but 
the Jewish (on which, I suppose, it will not be 
denied the chronology of the Bible rests) began Ist 
of Nisan, and this is found about 11 March N.S.t 
If, therefore, we count back from Nisan, a.p. 28, 
for thirty years, we find Nisan, p.c. 3. As to the 
date of the Orucifixion, that Obrist died at the 
Passover, upon a Friday, is, I suppose, admitted ; 
but Mr. doubt as to 
meaning, or perha ould say application, 
the ool aieves and to the words, “ Before the 
feast of the Passover.” It will be necessary here 
to shortly scan the true meaning of the word Pass- 
over, 80 far, at least, as relates to the question. 
The Passover was made up of various acts and 
ceremonial observances. First act, the search for 
leaven, which was between the end of the 13th 
and beginning of the 14th of Nisan, and, as before 
shown, the 14th, or Passover, was regulated by the 
first ap ce of the new moon. The morning of 
the 14th they might eat leaven till the end of the 


Wille London, of the ‘Times,’ 
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fourth or fifth hour, at the sixth hour they had to 
destroy it. Second act, the killing of the Paschal 
lamb on the same day—i.¢., 14th Nisan—about two 
or three in the afternoon. Third act, the eating of 
the lamb, or Paschal supper, which was on the 
night of the 15th Nisan (of course, when days are 
spoken of they are the Jewish, from sunset to 
sunset). Now it is clear—if there is anything 
clear about the whole matter—that Christ could 
only have suffered when the fall moon occurred on 
Friday, or early on the evening of the Jewish 
Saturday—that the Crucifixion must have taken 
place on that of the Passover which comes 
under the head of acts, and corresponding to the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb; and on these grounds 
I submit it could not have happened in the year 
30. It appears Mr. Lynn agrees with me that in 
this year the 14th of Nisan fell on 6 April; but he 
seems to overlook the fact that the lst of Nisan 
was on Thurday evening, 23 March, and that 
therefore the 14th of Nisan began on Wednesday 
evening, 5 April, and the Passover was of necessity 
on Thursday ; and that, if Obrist was crucified on 
Thursday, this would upset the narrative that 
Obrist rose on the third day, or that of Mary’s 
visit to the tomb on the first day of the week, 
unless Mr. Lyww asserts that Christ was not 
crucified on the Passover, and what necessarily 
follows such a denial. 

It is accepted, I presume, that Christ was born 
in the forty-second year of Augustus,* Cyreneas 
being governor of Syria. The forty-second year 
of Augustus (joint reign) is one with the twenty- 
eight years of Crsar’s reigning alone. That Au- 
gustus began his reign in the year of Rome 710 I 
think is indisputable, and therefore forty-two years 

ives the 75lst year (i.¢., the year of Christ’s 
Firth ).+ Again, Casar’s reign by himself began in 
723; add twenty-eight years, and we have 751. 
This leads me to a chronological side of the matter 
to which I desire special reference. 

I assume the only trustworthy data for chrono- 
logical history of the period is from the revival of 
the Olympic games by Iphitas, in the year 775 B.c. 
I will start with Oyrus, who began to reign at the 
end of the first year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad, 
and, without any desire to be tedious, I must fix 
what I consider this equals in Roman years. 
Thus, the first Olympiad games occupied only one 
= The second and following Olympiads covered 

r years each ; but it was only in the seventh 
Olympiad that Rome was built, and, consequently, 
the fourth year of Rome. Therefore, the first year 
of the fifty-fifth Olympiad=193rd year of Rome, 
thus, 54—7=47 X4=188-+-4—192+-1 (first year 
of 55th) = 193. 

This is confirmed by Africanus, quoted by 
Eusebius, that from the first Olympiad to Cyrus 


* Eusebius, ‘ History of the Church,’ London, 1719. 
t ‘ History of the Church of Britain, London, 1674, 


was 217 years.* Again, the death of Alexander 
took place about the beginning of the 114 Olym- 
piad=429 Roman. Calculating, then, from the 
fifty-fifth Olympiad to the first year of the 114, 
there is a difference of 236 years. It will be agreed 
that the end of the Persian monarchy took place 
about seven years before the death of Alexander. 
This is proved by Diodorus, who gives the date as 
the end of the 112 Olympiad, so that, counting 
from the first Olympiad one year, and fifty-four 
Olympiads = 217 ; this deducted from the second of 
the 112 Olympiad gives 229 years, the pericd over 
which the Persian monarchy existed. The Romans 
becoming lords of Greece, where the Olympic 
games were practised, must have been familiar 
with the manner of calculating the years according 
to the Grecian mode; and it is by the Romans 
affirmed that the first consuls were twenty-eight 
years before the going of Xerxes into Greece. This 
was about the end of the seventy-fourth Olympiad 
= 273 (in the sixth year of bis reign). This equals 
the first of the sixty-eighth Olympiad, or the four- 
teenth year of Darius’s reign=245 Rome. Darius 
died in the third year of the 112 Olympiad= 
423, p.c. 331. I have thus tried to bring Roman, 
Grecian, and Persian history to witness, and, if 
possible, prove my position. I have shown that 
Darius, the last of the Persian kings, was killed 
the third year of the 112 Olympiad = 423. Solmus 
writes that the first year of the 207 Olympiad was 
the 801 of Rome, when Pompeius las and 
Veranius were consuls ; so that if the third of the 
112 Olympiad = 423, the first year of the 207= 
801 Rome, and by this the third year of the 194 
Olympiad was the 751st of Rome, and the year of 
Christ’s birth. 

As before stated, Augustus began his reign in 
the year 710 Rome. This was the second year of 
the 183 Olympiad. Adding the forty-two years 
also before referred to, it gives us the year 751 
Rome ; deduct date of Darius’s death leaves 328 
years from the Persian monarchy to Christ, with a 
difference of a few months unaccounted for between 
the seasons—summer, in which Darius died, and 
winter, Christ’s birth. 

Farther, I believe it is indisputable that Czesar’s 
expedition to this pop be during the con- 
sulate of Pompeius and us.t These consuls 
were for the year from January, 697, to January, 
698. From, therefore, January, 697 to 751, the year 
in which Christ was born, brings us to the begin- 
ning of the fifty-fifth year, or fifty-four years. Add 
thirty-three years to 751 (date of Christ’s birth) 
we come to 784, the year of his Passion. t 

These notes, I fear, may be considered a little 


* Edward Livilie, London, 1597 (from whom I have 
drawn largely). 
t ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ London, 1819, p. 126. 


abo, =a of the Jews,’ by , London, 
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involved. Should they, however, convey to one 
reader the correctness of my conclusions, | shall 
be satisfied ; and I can only repeat, the certain 
dates of the birth and death of Christ are here set 
forth, and, with all due deference to Mr. Lynn, 
simply add, he will require to traverse every fact 
and date, and prove them wrong, before any fair 
reader will, I think, throw them to the wind for 
“ prebable dates.” 

T presume that what appears at ths last reference 
has been written with the object of proving that the 
Passover in the year 30 was Friday, 7 April, i.e., 
14th Nisan, Now, the basis being wrong, the 
result is, naturally, incorrect. So far as I under- 
stand and believe, the first evening of Nisan, as 
well as every Jewish month, “was at the first 
visible phase or appearance of the new moon. 
Bat to supply the want of an actual observation, 
the rule called by the Jews eighteen was applied, 
and they began their month from the sixth hour at 
evening, that is, at sunset next after the eighteenth 
hour from the conjunction.” I can only refer 
W. A. B. to my note, ante, p. 135. 

Atrrep Cnas, Jonas, F.R. Hist.S, 

Pairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


Hanpev’s “ Harmonious Biacksmita (8 §, 
ix. 203, 230).—It is well known that the lines 
**Plus ne suis ce que j'ai été” were not written 


by Clement Marot, and, of course, are not to be 
found in any collection of his works. They first 
appeared in print in 1757, in ‘Choix de Chansons 
& commencer de Thibaut de Champagne,’ a 12mo. 


volume, edited by Moncrif. Handel’s music had 
then been published thirty-seven years, and had 
attained wide popularity in France and Germany. 
M. Wekerlin, the well-known antiquary and 
musician of Paris, says :— 

“Tt isbeyond a doubt that the theme [music] of ‘ Plus 
ne suis’ is borrowed from the ‘ Piéces de Clavecin,’ by 
Handel, and that Moncrif committed a fault in not 
affixing the name of the author.” 

Wittuam H, Comminas. 


The epitaph quoted by Mr. Branp seems a very 
effectual method of perpetuating more than one 
“monstrous error.” It assumes (1) that Powell 
was Handel’s clerk ; (2) that Handel composed 
the air ; (3) that Powell was responsible in some 
7 for the composition. 

he first point has been already refuted ; but it 
may be said at once that this mistake is at least 
pardonable. Handel was organist of the domestic 
chapel at Canons, now Whitchurch parish church. 
The other two points may be worth a short 
examination. 

Was Handel the composer of the air now widel 
known as the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’? It 
is almost universally admitted that he was not. 
It has been assigned to Wagenseil, a Viennese 
composer, who was exceedingly popular in his own 


country. Handel was the greatest musical plesiarist, i 
and = hen d—conveyed, the wise call it—from 


contemporaries anything that suited him at the 
moment. Dr. Crotch gives a list of twenty-nine 
composers whose work has been laid under con- 
tribution by the master, and Prof. Prout has 
recently discovered further wholesale “ borrowings” 
from C. Graun. Richard Clark (who published an 
account of his researches after Powell and his anvil 
in 1836) prints the piece as “a favourite air by 
Wagenseil, with variations by Handel.” Clark, 
however, is not to be depended upon. The tune 
appears in a French collection, “Echos du Temps 
passé, Recueil de Chansons, Noéls, &c., du 12™* au 
18™¢ Sidele,” published at Paris (n.d.). Here it is 
set to some words— 

Plus ne suis ce que j'ai 6té, 

Et plus ne saurais jamais l'étre, &c, — 
ascribed, incorrectly, to Clement Marot. These 
words, with their accompaniment, were incorporated 
in an earlier collection, ‘ Choix de Chansons & com- 
mencer de Thibaut de eae Moncrif. 
“The music,” says Wekerlin, “is inly posterior 
to the poetry.” Handel popularized the air, and 
the French version may have been taken from his, 
or, more probably, from Wagenseil direct. 

The third point involves the responsibility of 
Powell and his anvil, and lays the whole inscrip- 
tion under very serious doubt. 

Chrysander, in his great work, is not very satis- 
factory on this point. He assumes, strangel 
enough, that Powell was a child at the time, an 
on this supposition rejects the whole tradition. 
Richard Clark is not much better, erring on the 
other side even more decidedly. He says that 
Handel, “in gratitude to Powell, his clerk (see 
inscription), called the air by its present name.” 
This, at any rate, is wholly . The piece was 
never so named in Handel’s lifetime, and certainly 
not by Handel himself. It appeared as the termi- 
nation of number five of a set of “lessons for the 
harpsichord,” printed in November, 1720, by Cluer. 
According to Dr. Rimbault, the title as we know 
it was firat printed by one Lintott, or Lintern, in 
Bath, towards the close of last century. Lintott’s 
reasons—lI have seen two, at least—seem none of 
the best, and the tradition would fare no better 
were his name substituted for that of William 
Powell. Nothing, however, is more certain than 
the fact that neither Handel nor any of his contem- 

raries ever knew the title. Mr. Rockstro tries 

rd to believe the story, and lays stress on the 
appearance of the air in the collections of Wekerlin 
and Moncrif. As the latter of these was printed 
in 1757, it is somewhat difficult to understand what 
is gained by this theory. He ignores the testimony 
of Dr. Crotch (who assigned the air to Wagenseil), 
and justifies a belief in the tradition by asking, 
‘* Why should not Powell have inspired the com- 
position?” Schelcher, who claims all he can for 
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Handel, 8 the as extremely doubtful 
if not wholly mythi He assigns the air to 
Wagenseil. The great ‘ Dictionary ’ of Sir George 
Grove is even more decided. The whole tradition 
is refuted by the fact that the title ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ was unknown during Handel’s life- 
time. 

The name has probably grown in course of time, 
and is by no means the most ridiculous of such 
Beethoven's Sonata in c sharp minor 
(Op. 27, No. 2) is universally accepted as the 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata. A dance of Reissiger’s 
(1822) is known, and will probably be forgotten 
some day, as ‘ Weber's Last Waltz.’ The andante 
con moto from Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony 

Op. 90) has been popularized as the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
arch.’ Numerous instances quite as flagrant 
will occur to any student of music. 

As for Powell and his anvil—the latter, by the 
way, was considered by a speculative buyer to be 
worth 14/1, at a public auction in 1879—opinions 
may differ ; but it is certain that the testimony 
connecting them with Handel’s variations is of the 
slightest ; and why Powell, apart from bis virtues 
as an unbarmonious blacksmith, should deserve a 
monument ‘‘by subscription,” must remain a 
mystery for English musicians. 

Grorck MaRsHALL. 

21, Parkfield Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Buriat By Torcaticnr (8 §. iii, 226, 338, 
455; iv. 97, 273; v. 254, 436).—I take the 
following record from ‘Annals of Yorkshire,’ a 

te-and-scissors volume of much interest, pub- 

in Leeds in 1861 :— 


“ Allerton Hall was met of four centuries the 
property and residence of the Kitchingman family. It 
was the lar and most ancient mansion in Chapeltown, 
consisting of about sixty rooms, with gardens and pleasure- 
nds...... The Kitchingman family for upw of four 
undred years were carried from this ball by torchlight 
to be interred in the choir of St, Peter's Church, in 3 
at the interment of any of the family the great chandelier, 
consisting of thirty-six branches, was always lighted. In 
the year 1716 Mr. Robert Kitchingman died 7 May, aged 
one hundred years, He ordered his body to be buried 
with torch lights at Chapel-Allerton ; he was interred on 
16 May, when one hundred torches were carried; the 
room where the body was laid was hung with black, and 
a velvet pall, with escutcheons, was borne by the chief 
gentry; the pall-bearers had all scarves, biscuits, and 
sack; the whole company had gloves. Fifty pounds 
were given among the poor in the chapel yard on the 
day of his interment. Mary, his wife, died 28 July, 
1716, aged ninety-seven years. She was interred pre- 
cisely in the same way.”—Pp. 137, 138. 


Sr. Swirar. 


Manroarire §. ix. 228).—Derived, I sup- 
pose, from papyapirys, because of its “rare pale” 
pe ey and not from the “ margin” of profit 

lowed to the vendor. It seems to have been a 
new name in 1876, when Dr. Winter B prints 
“ margarine (?)” in a quotation in which the word 


occurs (‘ Dictionary of Hygiene’). But Dr. Pavy, 
in ry wrote, “ What wa formerly described as 
margarine proves to be a mixture of palmitine and 
stearine” (‘ Food and Dietetics’). But the word 
thus used indicates a fat, and suggests candles 
rather than butter. The trade name seems to have 
arisen a little later. Dr. Willoughby remarks : 
“ Since margarine as the name of the fat has been 
banished from chemical nomenclature, it has by an 
Act of 1887 been fixed on as the designation of 
this in os) le as oleo- 
ne” (‘ Pablic Health,’ p. 98). 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


If olive oil be reduced to the tem of 
freezing water, 32° F., certain pearl-like bodies 
will appear. This is margarine, so named from 
papyapov, pearl. It is a constituent of fats and 
fatty oils ; but its use as a substitute for butter is, 
I imagine, of recent date, although other animal 
fats have long been used as adulterants orsubstitutes. 
Water and salt have been found in inferior butters, 
sometimes to the extent of upwards of thirty-three 
per cent. C. Tomiinson. 


(8 §. ix. 267),—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. 
ii. 10,77; xii. 365, 520; S, i. 83; 7 S. ii. 
27,71. To the question here asked for the fourth 
time the answer is “The Church.” A little theo- 
logical knowledge is, of course, needful to follow 
this. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Swans (8 S. ix. 209, 238).—This question has 
answered on two occasions in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"4 

8. viii. 416, 524 ; 7" S. vi. 307, 415. According 
to Yarrell, in his ‘British Birds,’ 1856, “In the 
language of swanherds, the male bird is called a 
Cob, the female a Pen.” These terms are also 
given in the ‘ Penny Cyclopadia,’ article “ Swan ”; 


Leeds: | also in All the Year Round for 27 Oct., 1888, in a 


chapter bearing the same title. None of the many 
dictionaries to which I have referred gives a mean- 
ing to either of the words in this sense. 
Eversrp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Source or Pozm (8 §S, ix. 248).— 
A wealthy cit, &o, 
The is ‘ The Cit’s Country Box,’ and the poet 
is Robert Lloyd, of Westminster School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, died 1764, aged thirty-one, a 
friend of Churchill. The poem opens :— 
The wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 
Now wishes for the rural shade, 
And buckles to his one-horse chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the foundered mare. 
It may be found in ‘ The Book of Gems,’ ed. S. O. 
Hall, 1840, in vol. ii. p. 231. T. P. Tamcock. 
Little Waltham. 


[The same answer is giyen by many correspondents, } 
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Sronz at Bepincroy, Cuzsuire §. ix. 
288).—A full account of the inscriptions, and of 
the eccentric individual, Thomas Francis, to whom 
they are due, will be found in ‘Memories or 
Chronicles of Birkenhead’ (Liverpool, Howell), 
a bright and interesting little volume, by Mrs, 
Hilda Gamlin, a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ See 
pp. 95-8. The same agreeable work contains 
much information concerning Samuel Ryley, the 
Itinerant, as to whom Ursan inquired in these 
pages. H., T. 


Prot to Caprore Penn (8" §, ix. 
243).—For all manner of reasons the letter pur- 
porting to be by Cotton Mather has the aspect of 
a clumsy modern forgery. To go no further, Were 
the words scamp and lot (for group, company), 
which occur in it, known in the seventeenth 
century, either in America or in England fe 

MEGA, 


Portrait or Pater (8 ix. 167, 273).—My 
best thanks are offered to those correspondents 
who have given information about this portrait. 
Mr. is quite correct. 


J. LANGHORNE, 
Lamberhurst Vicarage 


Lapy Hester (8" §, ix. 266).—An 
interesting account will be found in Temple Bar, 
November, 1895, and April, 1896, with references 
to original authorities. Wm. H. 


Your correspondent 8. should consult ‘ Travels 
of Lady Hester Stanhope,’ narrated by her pby- 
sician, and ‘ Memoirs of 1 Lady Hester Stanhope,’ 
each in three volumes. J, Oarrick Moore, 


Bryymawr U.S.A. (8 S. ix. 189). 
—I am very glad to send you the programme of 
the college, and to say that the college is situated 
ten miles from Philadelphia, in an agreeable suburb, 
It confers the degrees of B.A,, M.A., and Ph.D, 
It resembles in a great many respects Johns 
Hopkins University, and ranks among the first of 
the women’s colleges of the United States. I shall 
be very glad to supply any further information 
your correspondent may require. 

Isapet Mappisox, B.Sc.Lond,, 
Secretary to the President. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn, 


Cuamsers Famity §. ix, 268).—J. R. CO. 


Porrrait or Mary, Queen or Scots (8 8, 
ix, 207, 256).—I think the it inquired 
about must be that known as the “Orkney,” or 
“ Woodwick” portrait, for many generations in 
the possession of the family of the Traills of Wood- 
wick, in Orkney, and now in the possession of the 
Duke of Sutherland. It was painted in France in 
1556, when Mary was about fifteen years old, two 
years before she was married to the Dauphin. 
The date and name of the painter (the latter I 
forget) are still legible on the picture, As it is 
more than forty years since I saw it, when in 
Westness House, the residence of the late William 
Traill, I cannot at this late date attempt to 
describe it. Of this picture the late celebrated 
artist Sir John Watson Gordon wrote :— 

“T have t pleasure in stating that the Orkney 
portrait of Gn ary has all the cepeunenes of being 
perfectly original, and that the arrangement and execu- 
tion are such as can be found only in the works of an 
artist well skilled in his profession. I must also add 
that, in addition to my opinion as to its originality, I 
consider it one of the most beautiful representations of 
the Queen I have ever seen.” 

An ancestor of the Traills of Woodwick came to 
Orkney as factor for Sir Robert Stuart, Mary’s 
natural brother, who was afterwards created Earl 
of Orkney by James VI. The portrait had been 
taken to Orkney by the earl, and had afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Traills. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Spenser: Descriptions or Fisuzs ix, 
228).—Most of these sea monsters are noticed in 
Miss Phipson’s ‘Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s 
Time.’ She quotes from Olaus Magnus a long 
description of the whirlpool, which applies, how- 
ever, to no known species of fish, and adds that 
the saw-fish is supposed by some writers to have 
been so called. For the rest, Miss Phipson’s ex- 
planations agree with Mr. BoucuigR’s suggestions, 
Scolopendra is probably the sea-serpent ; monoceros 
is the narwhal or sea-unicorn; the dreadful fish 
is the morse or walrus; rosmarine is the same ; 
the satyr is the merman; and zifius is probably 
xiphias, the sword-fish. 

So far Miss Phipsov. Du Bartas classes the 
whirpool with whales,— 

Th’ Ork, Whirlpoole, Whale, and huffing Physeter ; 


and follows Pliny in his description of the Scolo- 
pendra or sea-centipede, a creature shaped like an 


can apply direct to Col. W. E. Chambers, care of io bat r, I ume. It will have 
Grindlay & Co., London, the sole surviving son of Mr. many of Spenser's 


the late Col. R. E. Cham stating clearly the 
object in view. EO, 


The information 


‘ fishes ” answer to real or fabulous land animals. 


This is in accordance with the old belief that 
t for in regard to Col. R. E, nothing exists on land which has not its kind in 


Chambers, HELOS. should be in the records | the sea—a notion which figures largely in Du 


of the mili department of the India Offi 
Whitehall, Maso. 


Bartas and in Sir Thomas Browne's ‘Vulgar 


Villa Byron, Monte Carlo, 


Errors.’ To it, of course, we owe such names as 
* sea-horse ” (Trichecus rosmarus 


) and sea-uvicorn 
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(Monodon monoceros). Hence, also, the fabulous 

I that these 8 

cannot say passages in Spenser, con- 

sidered as poetry, appeal very strongly to me. 
They are certainly based on truth, but they have 
too much alloy of fancy—and that ue fancy 
—for my taste. § r occasionally exceeds the 
licence allowed in the grave censure of a writer to 
whom I have already referred : “These are mon- 
strosities, rarities, or else Poeticall fancies, whose 
shadowed moralities requite their substantiall 
falsities : wherein, indeed, we must not deny a 
liberty.” After all, truth is more poetical than 
fiction. Spenser’s long list of monsters does not 

roduce a tithe of the effect of those two verses of 

eats :— 

For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark. 
O. B. 

Spenser is sup; to have obtained his in- 
formation about the victims changed by Acrasia 
into sea monsters from Gesner’s ‘ Historia Ani- 
malium ’ (1558) ; vide Kitchin’s edition (Clarendon 
Press). But the original authority seems to have 
been Pliny’s ‘Nat. Hist.’ The Hydra, with its 
ever-springing heads, was a common among 
classical writers; cf., ¢.g., Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ ix. 69. 
The huge size which the whales of his day were 
said to reach is described by — bk. ix. 2 
(“balense quaternum jugerum”), In the work 
of Gesner there is the picture of a vessel anchored 
to a whale. The “ whirlpoole” is defined 
Gesner as the name given by the English to a tind 
of whale, so that the poet is thinking of the mon- 
ster, and not of a vortex. The é ira, accord- 
ing to Cuvier one of the Annelidw, is described 
ix. 67,3. The other monsters are given by Spenser 
as described by Gesner. The xiphias is mentioned 
by Pliny, xxxii. 6, as having sunk ships off the 
coast of Mauretania; cf., too, Allian., ‘ Hist, 
Animal.,’ xiv. § 23. Hersert A. Srrone. 


S. ii. 387, 476; ix. 156).— 
It would be highly interesting to know what 
authority the writer in the London American has 
for the statement quoted by your correspondents. 
In ‘ Tenures of Land and FA wo of Manors,’ by 
W. C. Hazlitt, 1874, there is no mention of any 
such tenure as that given in the American. 
At p. 161 it is stated that “‘ Ela Countess of War- 
wick holds the manor of Hokenorton, in the county 
of Oxford, which was of the barony of D’Oyly, of 
our lord the King in capite, by aS 
carving before the lord our King on Christmas Day, 
and to have the knife of our lord the King with 
which she carved.” The reference given is to “ Pla. 
Coron., 13 Edw. I., Rot. 30, Oxon.” If we assume 
that the writer's statement is correct, when did 
the tenure mentioned by him end? It would 
apparently be before the reign of Edward I., as 


the Countess of Warwick holds on a different 
tenure. Furthermore, Can the word doiley be 
found before the seventeenth century? It seems 
difficult to imagine that so old a custom, fallen into 
abeyance, should after several centuries give 9 
name to a thing so comparatively modern as a 
doiley or doily. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Smoxine Onvrce viii. 366; ix. 11, 
96).— Whatever may have been the case in Wales 
and in Essex in the earlier years of the present 
reign, or in Dumbartonshire in the reign of 
George II., smoking in church appears, at all 
events, to be illegal now. I take the following 
from the St. James’s Gazette of 17 Jan. :— 

“ At the Petty Sessions yesterday a labourer 
was summoned for smokingin church. It appeared that 
at a Watch Night service the defendant attended, and 
was seen to be smoking when he went into the church, 
and smoke was afterwards seen issuing from a 
which he was sitting with a cigarette between lips, 
The magistrates find him 12s. 6d. and costs,” 

JonatHan Bovcuier. 


A Sermon PREACHED aT Bianprorp Forum 
(8 §. viii. 463 ; ix. 53).—“The sermon 
at Blandford Forum, in 1570, by W. Kethe,” is 
referred to in Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 


vol. i, 338, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Mapame ve Sfviené S. ix. 87).—In 
Monmerqué’s edition of Sévigné’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. i. 


by p. 335, is the extract from the register of the 


church of Saint-Sauveur at Grignan, giving the 

date of her burial on 18 April, 1696, the day after 

her death on the 17th. J. F. Farr. 
Upton, Didcot, 


“Docmatism” (8 ix. 227).—It is remark- 
able that, though this word is not in Blount, it 
occurs in the earlier dictionary by Minsheu (1627), 
who also gives dogmatist and dogmatical. Cot- 
grave has the French forms. 

Watrer W. Sreart. 


It is scarcely a reply to Dr. Murray’s question 
to ask another; but who is the reputed author of 
the modern joke which defines “dogmatism” as 


grown”? E. Watrorp. 
entnor. 


It bas been assigned to Douglas Jerrold. Nothbi 
alee better known than that most current pote 
become assigned to the wag or the wit of the epoch. } 
Weicnine tae Eartn ix. 224).—In an 
interesting note at this reference with regard to the 
place of Cavendish’s experiments to determine the 
mean density of the earth,Mr. Hepp uses the 
expression ‘‘in which Oavendish first weighed 
the earth.” As this may be misunderstood, it is 
—— well to point out that the first attempt to 
etermine the point experimentally was made on a 
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mountain in Perthshire by Maskelyne in the year 
1774, the principle being, in fact, to compare its 
attraction with that of the earth. The use of a 
torsion balance was first suggested by Prof. Michell 
(Herschel’s instructorin the art of grinding specula); 
but, he dying shortly afterwards (1793), his 
first into the hands of Wollaston 
and then into those of Cavendish, who successfully 
carried out a series of experiments in 1798, and 
arrived at a result which is probably very near the 
truth, and has recently received a remarkable con- 
firmation in that obtained by Mr. Poynting from 
observations made witha common balance. Both, 
in fact, give a mean density very nearly five and a 
half times that of water; and it is worthy of 
notice that Newton, in the ‘ Principia,’ had sug- 
gested, by one of his happy conjectures from 
general considerations, that “ verisimile est quod 
copia materie totius in Terri quasi quintuplo vel 
sextuplo major sit quam si tota ex aqua constaret.” 
I may add that, by a slip or misprint in Mr. 
Hesp’s note, the name of the late Astronomer- 
Royal, Sir George Airy, is spelt with a super- 
fluous ¢. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


*A Mutton or Facts’ (8° 8. ix. 104).—The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. ‘‘ London,” men- 
tions “The new Record Office, in the Tudor style 
(1851-1856).”. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Joseph Weekes (8 §. viii. 487; ix. 36).— 
The death at Perth, 23 Nov., 1838, of Mr. Weekes, 
the Irish comedian, is recorded in Gent. Mayg., 
January, 1839, New Series, vol. xi. p. 110. His 
death was the result of injuries received in the 
overturn of the Perth mail. Hirwe.t. 


Fistps (8 §. ix. 
248).—The heedless shifting about of tombstones 
is one of the evils due to the craze for restoration. 
Within the last forty years many of the interest- 
ing stones and tablets in the large church of Holy 
Trinity, Hull, have been moved two or three times. 
In some instances a mural tablet and a floor stone, 
both relating to one person, have been widely 
dissevered ; although the one may say, “ Below are 
Int ,” and the other, “ Here lie the remains,” it 
18 impossible to say where the body was deposited. 
I or nearly all the inscriptions in 1867, and 

their positions at that time ; but there had 
been movements about 1835 and 1860, and there 
has been another since. Gent's ‘ History of Hull’ 
is of use for some of the older stones. And all 
this perplexity is caused for the sake, perhaps, of 
& hideous heating apparatus, a nightmare of an 
organ, or some staring encaustic tiles. 

soon as a ch is threatened with restora- 


tion, let somebody who is both interested and 
competent copy all the inscriptions and note their 


on before the work begins. But the care- 
essness of restorers is not the only fault. Much 
is due to the apathy of the descendants. There 
has been a decay of the ancient religious feeli 
which cared for the very spot where the body 
been laid. Nowadays the only care seems to be, 
“Let us have an inscription,” “Let us put up a 
memorial,” “Let us advertise ourselves,” — no 
matter what or where, so long as it be public. Here 
is an instance which came under my own notice. 
A gentleman of position, who likes to think that 
he is descended from a sixteenth century family of 
knights and baronets, was asked to help in repair- 
ing the tottering monument of one of them, but he 
declined. W. CO. B. 


I may mention that when the church of St. Mary 
at Manchester was taken down, some years ago, 
and the parish amalgamated with that of St. Anne, 
and the two graveyards made into pleasure-grounds, 
I had to do with the details, in my official capacity, 
under the direction of the deputy town clerk. 
We first bad a careful plan prepared, showing the 
exact locality of each grave, with a number. The 
inscription on each stone (with number correspond- 
ing to plan) was prepared in book form, verbatim 
and line for line, and the plan and book were de- 
oe in duplicate, for future reference, in the 

ishop’s Registry and the muniment room of the 
Town Hall. By this means persons interested can 
ascertain in the future exactly where the graves of 
their friends were situated, and what were the 
inscriptions. I was informed by the present 
courteous deputy town clerk of Liverpool (Mr. 
Pickmere) that the same course had been taken 
when the yards adjoining the churches of St. John 
and St. Peter in that city were dealt with in the 
same manner. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Joun Worruineton (8 §, viii. 408 ; ix. 34, 
118, 276).—I was led to make inquiries about this 
name because a John Worthington, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was Vicar of Lamberhurst, 
1663-1670, and was buried there. He was or- 
dained deacon 25 Feb. 1642, and cannot well be 
identified with those mentioned by Mr. Curistix 
and Mr. Hirwett. I am not able to give dates 
for Worthington of Offenham and Evesham. I am 
much obliged to correspondents who have given 
answers to my query. J. LanecHorne. 

Lamberhurst Vicarage. 


Sizecz or Derry (8 §, ix. 87).—In ‘The 
Siege and History of Londonderry,’ edited by 
John Hempton (Londonderry, John Hempton 
Diamond and others, 1861), are reprints of 
Dalrymple’s, Walker’s, Mackenzie's, and Ash’s 
accounts of the siege. From these B. will be able 
to extract the names of all the “Collonels” of the 


eight regiments of the garrison and of many other 
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officers incidentally mentioned. He will also be 
put on the scent of other sources of the informa- 
tion he wants. But it is to be feared that 
materials for a complete list are unattainable. 
THORNFIELD. 


In “A True Account of the Siege of London- 
Derry. By the Reverend Mr. George Walker, 
Rector of Donoghmoore in the County of Tirone, 
and late Governour of Derry in Ireland. Printed 
for Robert Clavel and Ralph Simpson, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. mpcuxxxrx.” (second edition), the 
names of the principal officers engaged in the 
gallant defence of Derry occur. They are recorded, 
under date of 19 April, 1689, as follows :— 

“The Garrison seeing they were deserted, are left 
without a Governour, and baving resolv’d to maintain 
the Town, and to defend it against the Enemy, they con- 

of some person they could have confidence in, 
to direct them in the management of this Affair, and 
unanimously resolv’d to choose Mr. Walker, and Major 
Baker, to be their Governours dureing the Siege...... 
These Gentlemen chose Eight Collonels and Regimented 
the men in this order: Col. Walker, 15 Companies ; 
Col. Baker, 25 Companies; Col. Crofton, 12 Companies; 
Col. Miehelburn, 17 Companies, formerly Col. Skiving- 
ton’s Regiment ; Col. Lance, 13 Companies ; Col. Mountro, 
13 Companies, formerly Col. Whitneys; Col. Hamil, 14 
Companies; Col. Murrey, 8 Companies. In all 117 
vaapenien, each Company consisting of 60 men. In all 


7,020 men, 341 Officers.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


B. will find as much information as he is likely 
to get anywhere in the account written by the Rev. 
Mr. George Walker, ‘‘ Rector of Donoghmoore in 
the County of Tirone, and late Governour of 
Derry in Ireland, 1689.” The book is not rare, 
but it was reprinted in London last year, I think. 

APPLEBY. 


**Rovens” (8 §. ix. 186).—I have always 
understood that this “ expressive word ” was formed 
from the first syllable of “ ruffian.” The word is 
included in the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 1864, and is 
defined ‘coarse or vulgar men.” Webster's 
* Dictionary ’ adds to this definition “ a swaggerer, 
a coarse bully.” I believe the word is used by 
Dickens in one of his novels. 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 

Dickens may be quoted as one who used this 
word, I suppose in 1869. He says :— 


“*T entertain so strong an objection to the euphonious 
softening of Ruffian into Rough, which has lately be- 
come popular, that I restore the right word to the 
heading of this paper.” —‘ The Uncommercial Traveller,’ 
xxxvi., “ The Ruffian,” 


Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


Drrecrorizs (8 §. viii. 429, 
476 ; ix. 96).—*The Clerical Guide ; or, Eccle- 
siastical Directory,’ 1817 ; second edition, 1822 ; 
third edition, 1829; fourth and last edition, 1836, 


was compiled and edited by Richard Gilbert 
(1794-1852), printer, whose name appears on the 
title-page of the third edition. This work furnishes 
a complete account. of the prelates and beneficed 
clergy in England and W and was the pre- 
decessor of the annual ‘ Cl List,’ which made 
its appesrance in 1841, ANIEL HIpwew. 


Taare (8 §, ix. 7, 219).—I much regret to 
find that there is a sad mistake in my query anent 
this subject, namely, the very serious omission of 
the word ‘‘ great” from before ‘‘ grandfather of 
the said Catherine Hope.” Mrs. Dromgoole’s 
Christian name was Catherine, and she was 
related to the Plunket family, of Louth ; but I 
have failed to find any reference to her or her 
husband in any of the old leases and other docu- 
ments in possession of my father, nor is she men- 
tioned in Mrs. Catherine Hope’s (died, aged 
seventy-six, in 1848) marriage settlements (re 
leasehold property in Sackville Street for 888 
years from September, 1813) registered on 1 July, 
1814, the trustees of which were her cousin, 
Edward Geoghegan, Esq., surgeon, of Dublin, and 
John Obadwick, merchant, of Drogheda and 
Manchester, who also married a Miss Dromgoole. 
I may remark that the Taafe from whom I am 
descended was Peter Taafe, of Smarmore, third 
son of John Taafe, of Ballybragan, Louth. 

Frances Toter Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Sir Rosert Jenkinson (8 ix. 208).—The 
only knight of this name temp. James I. was Sir 
Robert Jenkinson, of Walcot, co. Oxon, ancestor 
of the Earls of Liverpool. He was knighted at 
Theobalds 30 April, 1618, and diedin 1645. The 
Robert Jenkinson who married in 1598 Margaret 
Carleill was his father. He was of the parish of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, London, where he was 
buried 2 December, 1617. He was never knighted. 
Margaret Carleill, who was daughter of Anthony 
Burbage, was his second wife. His first wife and 
the mother of his heir was Bridget, widow of 
—— Whinyard, of London, and third daughter 
of his uncle Anthony Jenkinson, the well-known 
Oriental traveller and ambassador to the Czar Ivan 
the Terrible, ~— Elizabeth. A full pedigree of 
Jenkinson of wkesbury, Earls of Liverpool, 
appears in ‘ Miscellanea Genealogica,’ second series, 
vol, W. D. 


Robert Jenkinson, of Townley, Lancashire, and 
Fleet Street, was neither knight nor baronet, but 
his son Robert was created knight in 1618. The 
first named was buried in St. Danstan’s-in-the- 
West. He married Margaret Carleill, of Hamp- 
ton, co, Middlesex (daughter to Anthony Burbage), 
widow of Lawrence ill, skinner, in 1598. 
Carleill, citizen and skioner, died in 1597, his 
will being proved on 10 May of that year. Sir 
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Robert Jenkinson, the son, died in 1645, the 
father baving died in 1617, buried 2 December. 
Sir Robert had for wife Anne Mary, only daughter 
of Sir Robert Lee, of Billeslee, co. Warwic 
—_ son of Sir Robert Lee, Knight, Lord 

ayor of London). Both he and his wife are 
buried in the chancel of Charlbury Church, 
Oxfordshire. The family came from Bristol, 
Anthony, of that city, having helped Sebastian 
Cabot, whose grandson was Anthony, the great 
traveller, who died 1610. He, too, had become 
a denizen of London, having his residence in the 
parish of St. Botolpb, Aldersgate Street. 

W. H. Brown. 
Cambridge. 


Brrxs (8 ix. 188).—Is not Berk- 
shire a “royal” county, having Windsor within 
its borders. The “royal” designation would ex- 
tend to all things of a county nature. At Reading 
it used to be (and, I suppose, is still) the custom 
to shut up the shops on Coronation Day. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 
Would not the reason be because Berkshire is 
a “ royal” county ? A. ©. W. 


“Pessimism” (8 §. ix, 26).—This word 
appears in the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ revised by 

arles Annandale. Whether Coleridge is re- 
sponsible for the paternity of the word I cannot 
say ; but Southey seems to have adopted the word 
and to have used it in the same way as it is used 
by Coleridge. Southey writes: ‘‘ Public criticism 
is, upon works of fine literature, at the very point 
of pessimism” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 253). 

F. O. Terry. 


Taz Discovery or Evetrn’s ‘ Memorrs’ 
8. viii. 245, 317, 458, 495; ix. 95, 218).—I fancy 
it must make the present lord of the manor of 
Wotton and Abinger smile when he reads of 
Mr. Upeott being the discoverer of Evelyn’s 
‘Diary,’ as if he had been another Nansen. In 
all the editions published of the work, including 
Bray’s for the ‘‘Chandos Classics,” there had 
been great omissions of the text made, besides 
words added, making nonsense of Evelyn’s mean- 
ing, and Mr. Evelyn, of Wotton, determined to 
_ the ‘ Diary ’ afresh in the Abinger Monthly 

cord ; and such was the peculiarity of the hand- 
writing and its minuteness that the transcriber of 
the MS. had often to leave blanks for certain 
words, and when submitted to Mr. Evelyn he 
failed sometimes to decipher them. To allow the 
public to judge themselves of the MS., he had a 
page of it facsimiled, and it was issued in the 
Abinger Record in oy By I have had the 
Pleasure of seeing the book and casually looking 
at its wonderful minuteness, the custodian of it 
carefully locking the case where it is shown at 


Wotton, saying it was the grandest heirloom among 
many others that he knew. 
Mr. Evelyn, when it was determined to 


k | the Abinger decided to 


finish of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ as a supplement, so as 
to please the subscribers, and the last entry in it 
is dated 3 February, 1706. Twenty-four days 
after John Evelyn breathed his last at his house 
in Dover Street, Piccadilly, aged eighty-six. On 
4 March his remains were laid in a coffin-shaped 
tomb of freestone, above ground, in the monu- 
mental chancel of Wotton Church. His wife Mary 
died three years later, and was buried in the same 
tomb as her husband. There is an inscription of 
fifteen lines on the tomb. EsstneTon. 


Fotx-LorE: Perroratep Stones §. 
308, 397; vi. 55, 153; vii. 413 ; viii. 52, 192), 
—My direction as to the precise spot where these 
might be seen hanging as protectives against the 
mal occhia was, alas! all too definite. When I 
wrote they had been for years untouched; the 
cords by which they were suspended were coated 
with whitewash. Now, not one of them remains, 
but in their places two of the houses have fresh 
sheeps’ horns, and on another, which up to last 
year had two venerable holy pebbles, there is a 
much larger one, daubed with fresh whitewash, 
and tied with a new piece of string. The eager- 
ness with which the woman wanted to sell it, 
when I did but look at it, told its own tale, even 
if she had not afterwards admitted that the old 
ones were sold. It is evident that to point out 
the habitat of a superstition is just as unwise as to 
make known that of a choice plant. I am, how- 
ever, glad to note that the person who bought 
these veritable amulets was able to see only what 
had been pointed out, and has still left, not far off, 
something which I did not refer to under the 
above heading, and which he would probably not 
be able to perceive even now, though it will remain 
where it is so far as I am concerned. 

Frep. T. Erwortsy. 

Amalfi. 


Anprea Ferrara ix. 187, 213).—The 
following quotation from the ‘Catalogue, Naval 
and Military Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1869, may 
interest Tax Eprror oF THE ‘Enetisn Diatect 
Dicrionary ’:— 

“* Was Andrea Ferara ever in Scotland? If not, wh 
are his blades so numerous and highly prized in th 
country? The inquiry interested Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, and the late Thomas Thompson, In 
Scotland the popular belief was that he was a native of 
Spain, and the reason why he visited Scotland is said to 
have been that he put to death an apprentice, who dis- 
covered the secret by which he brought his blades to 
such perfection of temper. To avoid pursuit for his act, 
Andrea fled the country and escaped into France, from 
whence he is said to have passed into Scotland. What- 
ever his nationality, it appears to be established that he 


was born about the year 1555, and belonged to a family 
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of armourers which had existed in Italy for at least two 
generations before that time. In the height of his pro- 
fession, circa 1585, he was established at the town of 
Belluno, in Friuli, an ancient Duchy of Illyria, which in 
1420 was added to Venice, and remained under the 
dominion of the Doges until 1797, and in 1860 was 
united to the kingdom of Italy, Andrea had a brother 
Giovan Donato Ferara, who was in business with him; 
Piero Ferara was his contemporary, and Cosmo Ferara 
belonged to a period about two generations anterior. 
The incessant intercourse between Scotland and the 
Continent led naturally to the bringing in of the 
blades into this — 80 highly prized, and these 
would probably give the name and fashion to the 
swords of other makers. Further, as an additional 
reason for the estimation in which the blades are held, it 
may be remembered that the broadsword remained the 
national weapon in Scotland for a hundred years after 
it had disappeared in other nations before the rapier and 
small sword; and that the private men in Highland 
regiments, whether raised for Jacobite or Hanoverian, 
were armed with it.'—From a learned article on Andrea 
Ferara in Cornhill Magazine, noted by Mr. Robert 
Glen, F.8.A. Scotland.” 


Clapham, 8.W. 


I cannot speak for Cosmo; but for the othet 
brothers there is: “In ciudad di Bellun sono gl! 
ingegnosi Maestro Giovan Donato et Maestro 
Andrea de i Ferrari, ambidue fratelli” (G. M. 
Cicogna’s ‘* Trattato Militare,’ 4to., Venice, 1583, 
fol. 62), which is quoted in the Cornhill Maga- 


Henry Geratpv Hors. 


wine for August, 1865, as appears in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
3" S, viii. 157. The article is the locus classicus 
for the subject. 


Lanpinc or Frexcu Troops at Fisnevarp 
in 1797 (8 S. ix. 247).—In addition to the 
references given by the Editor, I may add the 
following, from the ‘ oo Dictionary of 


Ep. Marsa. 


Wales,’ by Samuel Lewis, London, 1834 :— 

“In the year 1797 (22 February) a French force of 
about eleven hundred men, under the conduct of General 
Tate, effected a landing on this coast (Cardigan Bay), 
witbin a few miles of the town; but after committing 
some ravages in the neighbourhood, they were made 
— by the troops under Lord Cawdor (24 February). 

is event, though generally referred to Fishguard, took 
place in the adjoining parish of Llanwnda.”’ 

See also William Howitt’s ‘ History of England,’ 
ii. 160, and Haydo’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 

Everarp Home Coremay. 


I beg to say that in 1892 Mr. Fisher Unwin 
published a very interesting account of this inva- 
sion, viz., ‘The Fishguard Invasion; or, Three 
Days in 1797.’ I may add that one of H.M. ships 
was christened the Fisgard, after the French pro- 
nunciation of the place near which the expedition 
landed. J. H. Bowen. 


Envetorgs (8 S. ix. 88, 194).—The followi 
is taken from ‘Popular Errors Explained 
Ellustrated,’ by John Timbs, F.S.A. (p. 229) :— 
“These [postage envelo; b means 
of ear tnt, en to 


be. M. Piron tells us that the idea of a post-paid enve- 
lope originated early in the reign ef Louis XIV. with M. 
de Velayer, who in 1658 established (with royal appro- 
bation) a private penny-post, placing boxes at the 
corners of streets for the reception of letters wrapped up 
in envelopes, which were to be bought at offices estab- 
lished for that pu: . M.de Velayer also caused to 
be printed certain forms of billets or notes applicable to 
the ordinary business among the inhabitants of great 
towns, with blanks, which were to be filled up by the pen 
with such special matter as might complete the writer's 
object, One of these billets has been preserved to our 
time. Pelisson, Madame de Sévigné’s friend, and the 
object of the bon-mot that ‘he abused the privilege 
which men have of being ugly,’ was amused at this kind 
of skeleton correspondence; and under the affected 
name of Pisandre, he filled up and addressed one of 
these forms to the celebrated Mile. de Scuderi in her 
pseudonyme of Sappho. This strange Lillet-douc is still 
extant ; one of the oldest, we presume, of penny-post 
letters, and a curious — of a prepaying envelope. 


oxi Review, No. 
A. 0. W. 


Appitions To THE ‘ New Enouisn Dictionary’ 
(8 §. ix. 221).— May I ask, Is every casual 
modern coinage now to be exalted to the dignity 
of a dictionary word? My text is azeless. Why, 
you might attach the affix less to every noun-sub- 
stantive in the language! If they could only be 
found there must be scores of such forms hastily 
coined to supply a moment’s need, and never used 
again. For instance, Dickens says, I think in his 

face to ‘Barnaby Rudge, “since then I have 

n ravenless.” Is ravenless to go into the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’? I should suppose that the 
affix less is only rightly used where the thing or 
quality whose absence is expressed belongs more 
or less properly to the subject, as we may say that 
@ man is toothless or hairless. 

Or every perverted use of words which a 
hurried and careless writer makes, are they to 
enjoy similar promotion? Zmancipationist, a.,” 
is that fit for a dictionary because a reviewer 
scrawls it down in haste, perbaps with a printer's 
Beelzebub yelling for copy ? My mother invariably 
talked of “* hotting” a thing, instead of heating it. 
Is to hot a verb for the ‘ New English Dictionary ’? 
If Dr. Murray wishes for it, I can give him a 
literary reference, secundum artem. 

There surely ought to be some limit to all this, 


just as there will have to be, some time or other, 


in the British Museum to the accumulation, with 
absolutely no exception, of every morsel of printed 
paper whatever—trashy novel, foolish poem, “ fit 
but for the meanest use [as King Richard says in 
the ‘ Talisman ’] to — {paper] may be put.” 


Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


ror Scanpau’ (8" S, ix. 207, 257).— 
Did not T. Linley set the music to the song in this 
play? Perhaps Mr. Cass will say to what col- 
lection of seventeenth century dance music he 
assigns the whole tune. In an early edition of 
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| 
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the ‘ Dancing-Master ’ (1650-1690) there is a tune, 
* Half Hannikin,’ the first part of which has cer- 
tainly been made to do duty as the chorus of 
Sheridan’s song. ‘ Half Hannikin’ was a country 
dance, and must have enjoyed great popularity in 
its day. The whole Court danced ‘ Huff Hanni- 
kin’ at the conclusion of Ben Jonson’s masque 
‘Time Vindicated,’ on Sunday, 19 Jan., 1623. 
Did Linley, in adapting the music to Sheridan’s 
song, belp himself to more than this air? It may 
also be worth inquiring how the words in the last 
verse (five lines in place of four) were made to fit 
the present tune. Grorce MarsHa.t, 
Befton Park, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 
Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Sidney 


& Co. 
TaE ~ of the forty-sixth volume of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ brings the work up to 
the exact ber of constituting the great 
*Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ of Dr, Hoefer (Firmin 
Didot fréres). Judging, as for reasons well known to 
bibliographers we may not, by the analogy of the previous 
work, six-sevenths of Mr. Lee’s onerous task would be 
accomplished. As no collapse similar to that in which 
the Parisian venture resulted is in this case to be feared, 
it may more safely be said that three-fourths of the work 
will soon be in the hands of the public, 8 and W being the 
only important letters remaining. The name of foremost 
importance in this latest instalment is Alexander Pope, 
who is, naturally, in the hands of Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
A vivid picture is given of the life and sufferings of this 
mischievous, unhappy, and inspired creature, whose lapses 
from rectitude and decency are difficult to understand 
by all the light that is thrown upon him. His tortuous 
maveeuvres with regard to Curll first, and Swift after- 
wards, Mr, Stephen does not attempt to explain. Curll 
Pope treated as wholly unworthy of consideration, a 
view defensible enough. The transaction with Swift, 
however, is reprehended as “ disgusting,” and the only 
form of apology that is advanced—if apology it is to 
be considered—is that Pope, when he began to lie, did 
not know “ how many and what disgraceful lies he would 
have to tell.”” Pope's calumnies of Addison are said to 
have originated in “a simple desire to give literary 
lish.” His correspondence with Martha and Teresa 
loant is on terms of a familiar family friend, and his 
language, though it has at times playful gallantry, has 
“ of strange indecency.” The quarrel with 
Cibber, in which Pope was worsted, is passed over lightly, 
as are, indeed, most of Pope’s literary animosities. Lady 
Bolingbroke’s phrase concerning him is quoted, that he 
was a politician “about cabbages and turnips.” and 
could “hardly drink tea without a stratagem.” His fine 
qualities, it is said, animated his best poetry; and the 
singular beauty of his personal compliments is said to 
have been noticed by all judicious critics. This is true ; 
but his compliments lack warmth, beauty, and sincerity 
beside the best of those of the Tudor poets. The bio- 
phy constitutes an important addition to our know- 
cae of the man. Of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, con- 
cerning whom also he writes, Mr. Stephen says that 
*The Red Fisherman’ shows an imaginative power 
which tempts a regret for the diffidence which limited 


his aspirations. The name of the editor scarcely 
appears, The most important article he contributes ie, 
perhaps, that on poor “Jeff” Prowse, the Bohemian 
Journalist and humourist, who died at Nice, whither he 
was eent by the contributions of his fellows, some of 
them poorer, even, than he. Prowse once published in the 
Daily Telegraph as prose a poem every alternate rhyme 
in which was Mentone, Thomas Preston, the author 
of ‘The Tragedy of Cambises, King of Percia,’ whence 
arose Falstaff’s phrase, “I must s in passion, and I 
will do it in King Cambyses’ vein,” is another of Mr, Lee’s 
contributions. It will show how up-to-date is the work 
that a life of our contributor Sir Henry Ponsonby, only 
just dead, is included in the present volume, The stormy 
life of Priestley is told by the Rev. A. Gordon, and that 
of Porteous by Mr. T. F, Henderson. Prof. Jebb writes 
an excellent life of Porson, equally brilliant and sym- 

thetic, and, while crediting him with eccentricity, 

olds, naturally enough, that many of the stories told 
concerning him are apocryphal, Mr. Seccombe haa 
taken up a portion of the work previously undertaken 
by Mr. Lee, and sends excellent lives of men such as 
John Pomfret (the poet), Alexander Popham, Abraham 
Portal (dramatist), and Sir Robert Porter (painter and 
traveller). Miss Jane Porter, the author of ‘Scottish 
Chiefs,’ and her sister Anna Maria are in the hands of 
Miss Lee. Among many valuable contributions of Mr. 
C. H. Firth are the lives of Endymion Porter and 
Prynne. Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr, Russell Barker, Mr. 
Boase, and Mr. Rigg remain chief supporters of the 
work, while Prof. Laughton still supplies lives of the 
great sailors. The Rev, William Hunt deals with Adam 
Port, and Mr. Gairdner’s great knowledge is shown in 
his lives of Cardinal Pole and others. The writer of the 
life of John Poole assigns, in mistake, to that prolific 
dramatist ‘Byzantium,’ which is by Edward Richard 
Poole, Pollok, of ‘The Course of Time,’ is dealt with by 
Mr. Thomas Bayne; Edward Pococke, the Orientalist, 
by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; and Polidori by Dr, Garnett. 
Another life that should not be omitted is that of Prior, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. 


Plutarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, 
Englished by Sir Thomas North, Vols. V. and VI, 
(Nutt.) 

Ir is pleasant to welcome the conclusion of this issue of 

North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ the most ambitious work yet under- 

taken as a portion of Mr. Henley’s admirable series of 

“ Tudor Translations.” Pleasant also is it to congratu- 

late the owners of a series likely never to be reprinted 

on the fact that not a few of the volumes are already 
out of print, and unattainable except at an enhanced 
price, and that among those already absorbed are, or 
shortly will be, the early volumes of the ‘ Plutarch,’ 

Whether the success that has attended this spirited 

venture will embolden the publisher to go further in 

the same direction, and give us Philemon Holland's 
rendering of Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ which also occupies 

a conspicuous place among Tudor translations, remains 

to be seen. e are far from urging a course of the 

kind, since for one student of the ‘ Morals’ there are a 

dozen, probably a score, readers of the ‘Lives,’ and aleo 

because we boast possession of a folio copy as well as 
of a precious copy of the French translation of Amyot. 

We but put forward the suggestion for what it is worth, 

The volumes now issued are those of greatest interest 

to the student of Shakespeare, vol. v. opening with the 

life of Julius Caesar (second portion), and vol. vi. with 
that of Mark Antony, the two lives of which Shak- 
ners has made most use. No long time has, indeed, 
elapsed since these illustrative portions of Plutarch were 


| specially reprinted for the sake of Shakspearoluicrs, 
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This is, of course, not the place in which to dwell upon 
the use made by Shakspeare of these lives. A dozen 
different editions of Shakspeare can probably be named 
from which such information can be derived. On re- 
perusing, however, these lives in the handiest as well as 
the handsomest shape in which they are acceptable, we 
cannot but be struck again with the extent of Shak- 
"a indebtedness as well as with the magnificent use 
dramatist has made of his materials. To those familiar 
with ‘ Julius Cassar’ and with ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
memory supplies a running and unwritten comment 
upon the pages of Plutarch. The loveliest and 
stateliest as well as the most dramatic passages in the 
plays are suggested by the historian, Among other lives 
of,supreme interest contained in the concluding volumes 
are those of Cato Utican—we use North’s own titles— 
Demetrius, Artaxerxes, Galba, and Otho. In congratu- 
lating our readers upon the work already accomplished 
in this series, we rejoice to add that further treats are 
in store, and that one of the forthcoming volumes will 
consist of Shelton’s fine translation of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H, ——— ish, Vol. IV., by Henry 
Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue latest quarterly instalment of the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary’ differs in some respects from all its pre- 
decessors. It is concerned principally with words that 
are “among the oldest and the most frequently used in 
the language,” many of which, on account of “the 
multiplicity of their senses and applications,” have 
required to be illustrated at “ more than average lengtb.” 


As a consequence partly of this, the section comprises 
but 766 main words, a number smaller than in any 
previous section, On the other hand, as a result of 
the extraordinary abundance of the combinations of 
certain important substantives, the total of words is 
than usual. These facts we draw from the 
preliminary note which accompanies the volume, From 
this we also learn that there has been in the case of the 
words now dealt with little opportunity for striking 
novelty, the derivation of most of the words having been 
settled by previous investigators. The quotations throw, 
however, new and often unexpected light on the origin 
of the senses of words now current, and the facts are 
mted with an accuracy and completeness of detail 
not previously obtainable. Few instances of the result 
of conscientious labour can be found more exemplary 
than those under the word “ file,” both as substantive 
and verb. “Field,” half-way through which the 
section begins, is also an interesting word. ‘To lay 
against the field "’ is first heard of in 1771, the hunting- 
field is heard of in 1806, and the cricket-field in 1830, 
A “field day" in the military sense goes back to the 
middle of last century. 


—_ Ideals, and other Essays. By Joseph Jacobs, 
utt.) 
ws are not at all sure that the world desired to be made 
acquainted with the various stages of mental develop- 
ment through which Mr. Jacobs has and toa 
statement of which he devotes his preface ; but we are 
quite certain that the world of letters—and, indeed, we 
would add, of history also—would be considerably worse 
off if they had not received the brilliant essay which 
gives the title to this book, It is strong, pathetic, philo- 
sophical ; it lays bare the inner life of a great people ; it 
indicates the necessity for our own people to learn a 
much-needed lesson from this hitherto neglected factor in 
the history of the Hebrew race ; and, if we mistake not, it 
ints to a canker-spot in ci = ion, 

h praise, but not too . we our readers 

to for themselves. 


The other essays are of unequal merit. Written at 
different times for different objecte—a review, a lecture, 
@ letter, or an essay—they are all interesting, but not 
all worth preserving in permanent form. The paper on 
* The Jewish Diffusion of Folk-tale’ is about the weakest 
thing we remember ever to have read of Mr. Jacobs's, 
but weare glad to get his interesting study of ‘ The 
London Jewry, 1209,’ and his ingenious essay on ‘ Little 
St. Hugh of Lincoln,’ Perhaps as a specimen of the 
humorous essay, after the style of the old Spectator 
period, the letter on ‘ The Solution of the Jewish Ques- 
tion’ might be specially referred to; but we do not 
appreciate the essay on George Eliot's ‘Mordecai’ nor 
that on ‘ Browning's Theology.’ 

Mr. Jacobs is proud of his race, and, we are glad to 
think, proud of his country ; and he states in no niggard 
fashion the historical freedom with which England has 
opened her shores to those who would peaceably dwell 
within them, 


A NEW edition of James Waylen’s ‘The House of 
Cromwell’ is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for early 
publication. It will be thoroughly revised, and greatly 
added to, under the editorship of Canon Cromwell, one 
of the descendants of the Protector, Numerous por- 
traits will illustrate the volume. 


Tue Indexes to the Third Series of Mr. J. M. Cowper's 
‘Canterbury Marriage Licences’ are now in the press. 
This series (of which a4 copies are printed) covers 
the period 1661-1676, e Fourth (and final) Series, 
bringing the work to 24 March, 1700/1, is now ready for 
the printer, and will complete this part of the work. 


A NEw quarterly journal, under the title Cheshire 
Notes and Queries, will be issued during the present 
month. It will be devoted to the antiquities, famil 
history, parochial records, folk-lore, local customs, 
traditions of the county whose name it bears, and will 
be published by Mr, Elliot Stock. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

of the er, not ‘or but 
as a guarantee of good faith, = 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J. D. (“ Burial in Wool ”).—For full information on 
this subject see 7 8. xi. 224, 333. 

Inqorrer (“ Kaiser: Kaisar"’).—Both words are forms 
of Ceesar—emperor. 

c. K. D. (“ Oil on troubled waters ”).—Consult Indexes 
to ‘N.& Q. 

CoRRIGENDUM,—P, 285, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom, after 
“Eye” insert and. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg suze Gate wo Castine to return com- 

which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, _— 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
LECKY on DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The PARMENIDES of PLATO. 

The ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 

BARRAS'S MEMOIRS. 

NEW NOVEL Kelly: The Courtship of Morrice Buckler ; Felix 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

The LIBRARIES of FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

*RATTLIN the REEFER.’ 

‘The JOURNAL of a SPY.’ 

The DIFFERENT SCHOOLS of COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

The PASTON LETTERS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Text-Books ; Geographical Notes ; Societies; 
FINE ARTS—Books on Etching; Minor Exhibitions ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Weck. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for April |, contains Articles on 
SIR JOHN PRANKLIN. 
MAX MULLER on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 
SEELEY’S INTRODUCTION to POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
CAPT. YOUNGHUSBAND'S 


NEW NOVELS—The Tale of the Ten; ; The Long 
Vacation; A Lady of Quality; The ‘Exploits of Bri r Some 
A Mask and a Martyr; A Gentleman's ‘Trespasses 
of Two; Loveday ; Basile the Jester ; Gildas Haves . Fleur de Nice. 


RECENT VERSE—SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE—REPRINTS. 

OUR LISRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The VILLA EMILIA, by Arthur Symons—MARRYAT’S NOVELS— 
CHAUCER'S “OF a TEMPLE” TENNIS”— The PASTON 
LETTERS — DEAF and DUMB HEROINES in FICTION—CAM- 
BRIDGE DEGREES for WOMEN—The DIARY of a SPY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—American Ornithology ; Astronomical Biography ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Lastitute of Painters in Mosaics 
in St. Paul's; Ink Church ; 4) 
ments of Cairo ; ; Gossip. 

MUBSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for April 11 contains Articles on 
FROUDE on the COUNCIL of TRENT. 
LOCKER-LAMPSON’S CONFIDENCES. 
IRELAND in the REIGN of ELIZABETH. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for ASIA 
NEW NOVELS— Rachel Langton; 

form Mark ; Doctor Congalton's 
SOME SCOTTISH ANTHOLOGIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘RATTLIN the REEFER.’ 
The ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
DEAF and DUMB HEROINES in FICTION. 
The EDUCATION BILL. 
A QUESTION of COPYRIGHT. 


wanita Carrington; The Cruci- 


ALso— 
GOSSIP. 


The Literature of Electricity; The Literature of Ento- 
mology —_— Notes; Astronomical Notes; Societies ; 
ARTS.—Arab Art a Care Minor Exhibitions ; New Prints ; 
of Saitapharnes at the Louvre ; Sale; Gossip. _ 
Week; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Recent Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM Sor March 28 contains Articles on 

THROUGH the BUFFER STATE. 

NEW EDITIONS of POE. 

A NEW EDITION of PROCOPIUS. 

A SPY in PARIS in the REIGN of TERROR. 

BOOK-PLATES. 

GROOME’S KRIEGSPIEL. 

LIBRARIES of FICTION. 

NAVAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The “KING'S OWN” EDITION of CAPT. MARRYAT—The COLB- 
RIDGE COTTAGE at NETHER 8TOWEY— RELICS of PALES- 
TINIAN SYRIAC LITERATURE '—DEAF and DUMB HEROINES 
in FICTION—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON — JUDGE 
HUGHES — CAMBRIDGE DEGREES for WOMEN —SALE— 
SMITH vy. SHAKSPEARB. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Tarr’s Physical Geography; Anthropological Notes; So- 
cieties ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Minor Exhibitions; Mr. Hook's Pictures; Mr. George 
Richmond ; A Missing Signature ; ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. 


And of all Newsagents, 
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| A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
SPORT, &c. 


| Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
| W. H SMITH & SOW, 
a 186, STRAND, LONDON. 

&§ And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which plases they will be forwarded carriage free. 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


: j A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, Newly Revised, 
[ | Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols. super-royal 8vo. 12% 0 ...90 6 


i A NATURAL HISTORY of the NESTS and BGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. T hly Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
4 and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand _... 630 .. 45 0 


A eas HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction AL EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
| Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. ith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris’s other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition. Corrected, and 


by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by = 16 0 . 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH By EB. J. F.R. pon &e. with Coloured Plates, a P 
— Super-royal 8vo. 210 .. 10 6 
TRIPP (F. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Nome, Aapeste, Structure “With a Coloured 4 
} Figure of Each Species Etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. "2 vols, royal 8vo, ea 62 6 ... 18 © am 
sartE GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and and Corrected F 
b B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornitho! ts’ Union. Entirely New _ : 
Rdition. In 2 vols. with Plates Coloured by and on Guards 
Super-royal 8vo. ove 0 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Bxperien ce ia Cror.ing and Cultivation, with a “List of the most : 
important Varieties, and a History of the Disoevery of Multiple Parentage, &c. With 62Illustrations — 6 
j LOWE'S BRAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By BE. J. LOWE, F.R.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Descri the most beautiful-leaved plants in cultivation in this country. With 60 Coloured _ 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. . 20.4.1 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL - LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By. SHIRLEY HIBBERD, With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 30..106 
: OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By ‘I. Lows, PR. Ss. With 79 Coloured Plates and q 
' 909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... 420 ..21 0 
PARROTS in W. T. GREENE, M A. D. Z. With Notes on “peveral Species by 
ae the Hon. and Rev. F UTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates, 3 vols, super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ..24 0 7 
| BADMINTON LIBRARY, “The, of SPORTS and Edited by His Grace DUKE of 
BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. EB. T. WATSO 
4 Cricket, Cycling, Driving, easing, Fishing (2 ), Golf, Hunting, 
Riding, Shooting (2 vols. Skating, Swimming, Yachting Tennis. crown 
8vo. half-morocco, gilt top, new — 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, "By Captain PENNBLI- 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and 06... 60 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Pull-Page Coloured Plates. ‘Oblong ee a a 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated. «ws ; 
GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf,new ..  .. 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER STALKING. Illustrated 60 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and ‘i Woodeuta, 3 
Engraved by Edmund Evans _... 76 40 @ 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. [llustrated by a. Bowers with 20 Facsimile ‘Water-Colour Sketches, “and 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth .. 06... 46 : ; 
: RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—INDIAN GAME (from Quail to Tiger). Beautifully illustrated with q : 
‘ i 12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8vo. 20..76 za 
SOMERVILLE (WILLIAM).—The CHASE. Illustrated by a. M. Scarlett. With ‘Full- -Page Illustra- 
tions and 16 Smaller Illustrations in the Text. Oblong folio. Handsomely bound, gilt edges ~~ 20..76 ieee 
HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete His and Practice of Art, repeaees tm 
and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo. %w6o0.. 5 0 : i 
GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio 20... 
o. 6s 


INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS, Illustrated by Margaret Collyer. Oblong folio 21 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, Strand, London, 
And at nearly 600 Railway Stations, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of " charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, ke., sent free upon application to 186, Strand, London, 


ty FRANCIS. Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, pe, 
FRANCIS at Bream's vulldings, IC. A 18, 1896. 
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